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Ten years ago the New-—Cuurcu REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized (Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the. religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev.-Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says ina recently published notice: ‘ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcn REvieEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith ;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its eleventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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THE SECOND COMING OF THE LORD.* 


Or all the relations which a man bears to other beings, 
the simplest is that which he bears to the Lord his God, 
Such is not always the appearance, because his thoughts 
concerning God are so often confused and obscure. But if it 
is really believed and acknowledged that we have one Father, 
all-loving, all-wise, and all-powerful, and that He is the in- 
finite Divine Man, in whose image, after whose likeness, we 
are made — if, moreover, it is understood that from Him we 
receive a knowledge of right and wrong, and are commanded 
to do the one and shun the other —a relation necessarily 
springs up, than which nothing could be more clear, direct, 
and intelligible. This God does not belong to any special 
place or time. He is not monopolized by any system of 
religion. He cannot be shut up in any house of worship. 
He is here; he is everywhere. He is with us in the woods 
and fields, on the mountains and the ocean, no less than in 
the churches which we build in His name. He attends us* 
in our week-day pursuits as well as in our Sabbath devotions. 
Genuine religion consists in the acknowledgment of this 
relation, and in the perpetual consciousness of the Lord’s 
presence, with a corresponding sense of the duties which 
are owed Him. 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association at its meeting in 
Springfield, Oct. 15, 1903. | 
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The simplicity of our relation to the Lord is enhanced by 
the fact that we always know where to find Him. He is 
for ever and ever the same. The best of men have their 
changing moods. Their states of mind vary from time to 
time, and their attitude toward us may vary accordingly. 
To-day they may seem near, to-morrow distant. To-day 
their opinions may command our respect, to-morrow we may 
feel obliged to differ from them. At one moment we re- 
joice in their full mental sympathy, and the next moment 
perhaps they do or say something which causes estrange- 
ment. These conditions, growing out of the imperfections 
of human nature, serve to complicate the relation between 
man and man. But in God “is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.” He is the absolute Goodness against — 
whom all evil is sin. He is the infinite Truth whose laws 
of life are eternal. However limited may be men’s knowl- 
edge of Him, He stands for the highest and best of which 
they have any conception. Unless their ideas are utterly 
perverted by false teachings, He cannot stand for anything 
less. If, then, they regard Him in this manner, and think 
of Him as being constantly present, and of themselves as 
being directly accountable to Him, there is no room for the 
complications which arise in their dealings with each other. 
To love Him with all the heart, mind, soul, and strength 
becomes the most natural and obvious of duties. 

Such, in itself, is the normal relation between the Heavenly 
Father and His human family. We cannot doubt that it is 
what He desires for all His children. But, alas! we know 
full well that it exists hardly anywhere on earth. Plain as 
it is in theory, it is but little realized in practice. The dis- 
orderly states of men have blinded their eyes and hardened 
their hearts. They are indifferent to the life of unselfish 
love which the Lord enjoins upon them. Their minds are 
beclouded, so that He seems not near, but far off. The 
sense of His presence is almost or wholly lost. ~ Hence He 
is not in all their thoughts. They are not in the habit of 
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referring all things to Him — that is, of ordering their lives 
by the recognized standard of His truth. So far as this is 
the case, religion loses its vitality, and is regarded merely 
as a matter of outward worship. Yea, that worship itself 
gradually becomes more forced and artificial, until at last 
there is no genuine life remaining in it. 

Consider, for example, the history of the Christian church. 
The Lord, when he was in the world, had promised His 
disciples that He would be with them always. He had said, 
“TI will not leave you comfortless; I will come to you.” 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
‘there am I in the midst of them.” In the first period which 
_ followed His resurrection and ascension, they had the in- 
ward assurance that this promise was fully kept. They were 
sustained by the continual feeling that He was near, and 
that He was Emmanuel, God with us, the perfect embodi- 
ment and manifestation of the Father. Their relation to 
Him was so deep and heartfelt, that it found complete ex- 
pression in the simplest forms of worship. Prayer and 
praise, the reading of the Scriptures which, as He said, 
testified of Him, the two sacraments, Baptism and the Holy 
Supper, instituted by Him as a substitute for all the Jewish 
ceremonials — these were the sufficient means of keeping 
Him in remembrance, and of holding sweet communion 
with Him. Here the formalities of their religion began and 
ended. 

But in the course of time a great change came over them. 
They gradually lost the inner consciousness of their Lord’s 
presence, and, as a necessary consequence, lapsed into states 
of mind which were more and more external and sensual. 
Their conception of Him as the Divinely human One in 
whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and 
who has all power in heaven and on earth, was little by little 
obscured, until the dogma of three persons coexisting from 
eternity, who are to all intents and purposes three Gods, 
became the authorized teaching of the church. Subtle dis- 
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tinctions as to the nature and offices of these persons re- 
moved the Saviour farther and farther from them, making 
direct approach to Him increasingly difficult, so that inter- 
mediaries between Him and them seemed necessary. 

Thus arose the practice of invoking the Virgin and many 
so-called saints. A similar change went on in the forms 
and modes of worship. These grew continually more ornate, 
elaborate, and sensuous. One thing was added to another, 
till at last the simple relation to the Lord which the Gospel 
inculcates was overlaid with numberless accretions. Feast 
days and fast days, rules of abstinence from food, candles, 
incense, and holy water, an infallible priesthood, a celibate 
clergy, came to be considered essentials of a true religion. 
The ascetic life was thought to be the purest and most 
godly. Monastic orders and establishments everywhere 
sprang up, as if to emphasize the fallacy that what is most 
unnatural must needs be the most spiritual. Miraculous 
power was ascribed to shrines and relics. Churches were 
transformed into sepulchres filled with the bones of the 
dead. 

The grandest monuments of past times existing at this 
day in Europe are the old cathedrals. Most impressive 
they are, not only for their size, symmetry, and beauty, and 
for the architectural skill displayed in their construction, 
but because they give such wondrous concrete expression to 
the religious spirit of the Middle Ages. As one sits and 
muses, or walks about in them, he sees the greater part of 
Christian history written in their stones. Often the visible 
nucleus of the vast building is a little modest church whose 
beginning antedates any extant records. Starting from this 
nucleus the successive additions and changes are easily 
traced. There, in goodly number, are the small side chapels” 
dedicated to various saints. There also, even in Protestant 
England, is the lady-chapel, named for the Virgin Mary, 
and generally placed at the eastern end of the edifice, be- 
yond the high altar. The cloisters and outbuildings tell of 
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the times when monks lived their lives of pious seclusion, 
not always unmixed with worldly pleasures, within the 
sacred precincts. Few of the cathedrals are without their 
treasured relics, and none lack their ancient traditions. All 
of them are crowded with tombs of kings and prelates, 
knights and nobles, following each other through the gene- 
rations. 

These historic monuments may well excite in us conflict- 
ing emotions. We cannot fail to be profoundly moved by 
their grandeur and magnificence and by the signs they give 
of religious feeling seeking to express itself in noble and 
enduring forms. But, again, we cannot close our eyes to 
the many incongruous things which their walls enclose, and 
which serve to turn the thoughts outward rather than in- 
ward, and to hide the Lord from view rather than to reveal 
Him. We cannot be unmindful of the errors and supersti- 
tions which have grown up in the church, and of the falsities 
‘with which her worship is commingled. We cannot help 
seeing how much better that worship would be, if it were 
divested of all that has been added to it in the Christian 
centuries, and could become again a simple, direct, heart- 
relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ. This change can- 
not be effected by any superficial or half-way measures. It 
cannot be brought about by making still further additions 
to those already made. It involves a thorough reconstruc- 
tion from the beginning — the laying of new foundations, 
and the building up of a new church upon them. The 
former things need to pass away, and the prophecy needs to 
be fulfilled, “ Behold, I make all things new.” 

After the Lord had ceased to be outwardly visible to His 
disciples in the world, there was one special means, pre- 
viously alluded to, by which they were kept mindful of His 
spiritual presence. That means was ‘the Sacred Scripture, 
with the life and worship based on its teachings. As long 
as they lived within the sphere of its influence, their lives 
were orderly and happy, and the Lord seemed near. But 
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when the false interpretations, the decrees and institutions 
of the church took the place of the Divine Word, their time 
of trouble came. They lost the light and joy which had 
been theirs in so great measure. Although the church out- 
wardly increased in numbers and power, it grew inwardly 
more and more feeble and corrupt. The Reformation was 
a protest against priestly assumptions and abuses; it dis- 
carded many erroneous ideas and practices which Roman 
Catholics favored; it claimed to look afresh to the Bible 
as the source of authority; it put the Bible into the hands 
of the people, so that all could read it. Thus doing, it 
helped to clear the spiritual atmosphere, and to induce a 
state of greater freedom, which would prepare the way for 
still better things. But, while warring against the Papacy 
and its corruptions, it adhered to the false conceptions of 
God and of man’s relation to Him which had been grafted 
upon the church, and reiterated them with greater emphasis 
than ever. It reaffirmed the doctrine that three Divine 
persons are the true objects of Christian worship, and 
boldly proclaimed that man is saved not by a life of obedi- 
ence to the commandments, but by faith alone. Tas, 
while outwardly restoring the Scriptures to man, it made 
them a source of darkness rather than of light ; and the 
confusion which had fallen upon the church was even 
“worse confounded.” The relation to the Lord, of those 
who professed to believe in Him, became more complicated 
instead of being simplified. He seemed farther off, instead 
of coming nearer. Their sense of responsibility to Him as 
their ever-present (God and Saviour was diminished rather 
than increased. 

The point, however, which now calls for our special atten- 
tion is that the Lord’s presence with His church can be 
‘ made perceptible and effectual only by His Word. Revela- 
tion from Him, duly acknowledged as such, is necessary, if 
He is to be kept in continual remembrance. Even though 
He stood in visible shape before us, we should have no part 
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with Him unless we were governed by His teachings. We 
might, like the Jews of old, honor Him with our lips, but 
our hearts would be far from Him. Bodily nearness is no 
more a sign of real nearness as regards Him, than it is as 
regards others. Men are near the Lord when they hear 
and keep His sayings. It matters not whether His sayings 
are heard falling from His own mouth or are read in His 
written Word. He and His truth are one. His truth is 
the expression of His love. Those who receive His truth 
into their hearts receive Him, and are brought into living 
communion with Him. His thoughts become their thoughts, 
and His life in them is felt as their own. They are con- 
sciously related to Him, as branches are related to the vine. 
This feeling of nearness and dependence was kept alive 
with the early Christians as long as His truth, pure and 
undefiled, held its rightful place in them. But when, as we 
have seen, they falsified the Word of God by burying it 
beneath a mass of human traditions, the sense of His inner 
real presence in their hearts was lost, and in a multitude 
of external symbols, forms, and ceremonies they sought a 
substitute for it. The worship which is daily life, filled 
with the Lord as the world is filled with sunlight, died away 
and was no longer known. The simple faith which desired 
-nothing but to walk with God in humble ‘obedience to Him, 
departed, and was almost blotted out of memory. 

And will it never come back? There is but one condi- 
tion on which it can come, and that is that the Lord shall 
again be seen and known in and by His Word. By this 
means only, a distinct understanding and a definite relation 
with Him can be established. By this means only can He 
be brought near, so as to become the present Saviour and 
Shepherd of our souls. But, in order that so happy a result . 
may be attained, it is necessary not merely that the accu- 
mulated rubbish of centuries should be swept away and the 
minds of men freed from ancient errors, but that the Word 
itself should be freshly opened, and in such a manner as 
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to give assurance of its Divine nature and origin. New 
light should be seen shining out from its sacred pages. We 
should be able to consult it with the certainty that its con- 
tents are eternal truth and convey the living messages of the 
Lord himself. | 

This opening of the Word is the great service performed 
for us by the doctrines of the New Church. Those doctrines 
are themselves drawn from the Word, and confirmed by it. 
They show us that the literal sense of Scripture is but its 
least and lowest part ; that within it are higher senses dis- 
tinct from and making one with it; that those higher 
senses contain infinite: truth, and deal with matters of 
everlasting import; and that the highest or inmost sense 
of all relates to the Lord alone. They show that the Word 
thus opened is not a mere collection of writings once given 
by God, but a revelation which partakes of His nature and 
serves as a medium of His spirit or influence to men. 
To read the Scriptures in a humble and‘ devout state of 
mind, seeking from them the Divine guidance, is to come 
into communication with heaven and the Lord. Especially 
is this the case, if they are read intelligently, with a recog- 
nition and perception of their higher meaning. We are 
only in the beginning of this knowledge concerning the 
Word. But who can be blind to the possibilities it offers 


_for a nearer, richer, fuller relation to the Lord than was pos- 


sible before? Yea, who cannot see that, by revealing Him- 
self in the Scriptures, the Lord has taken the most effectual 
way of making His Second Coming ? 

Such is the belief which, as those who call themselves 
New-Churchmen, we devoutly hold. The Lord has come 
again, according to His promise. The prophecies foretelling 
that event have been fulfilled. He has not come in the 
clouds of our earthly skies, before the bodily sight of men, 
but has revealed Himself to the minds of those who look 
to Him in His Word. By opening the Scriptures and 
bringing to view their infinitude of truth, with Himself as 
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its inmost living source, He has descended to human knowl- 
edge and consciousness with a fulness otherwise and hith- 
erto impossible. Never was there, or could there be, a 
coming more real than this. » Those who turn to the Scrip- 
tures with an acknowledgment that he is in them, have 
a true spiritual vision, a genuine perception of His pres- 
ence. If, with this feeling, they search the Scriptures, they 
are sure to receive His instruction and guidance. If, desir- 
ing to put away their evils and to walk in His ways, they 
seek His help in His Word, they are privileged to hear, as 
it were, His voice replying. To have this experience is to 
know that He is near. So far as we have had it, each one 
of us can truly say, in a sense much more clear and defin- 
ite than ever the poet dreamed, — | 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 


Revealed to us in the Scriptures, in the light that shines 
within the clouds of the letter, the Lord is seen to be the 
one God of heaven and earth. He is one in essence and 
in person. Clothing Himself with our nature and dwelling 
visibly on earth as Jesus Christ, He became our Redeemer 
and Saviour. That nature was tempted by evil spirits whom 
He resisted and overcame, and, so doing, wholly trans- 
formed it. By removing all its finite infirmities and limita- 
tions, He made it even Divine —the perfect expression 
and embodiment of the Father. God in His Divine Hu- 
manity, our glorified Lord Jesus Christ, is thus the sole 
object of our worship. Our duty toward Him consists in 
keeping His commandments. “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments,” is His injunction to His disciples of all 
time. Or, what is the same thing in different terms, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love, one to another.”” His commandments are to be kept 
in thought and affection, as well as in outward action ; for 
every evil desire which is cherished in the heart is sin 
against Him. 
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To receive the Lord at His Second Coming is to enter 
into that simple normal relation with Him which has been 
described. It is to live in the perpetual consciousness of 
His presence. It is to feel Him near, wherever we go or 
in whatever pursuits we are engaged. It is to be conjoined 
with Him by the reception and assimilation of His Word. 
It is to make religion wholly a matter of daily life. External 
worship is, and always will be, needful. But, when the 
New-Church shall .be fully established, that worship will 
hold a subordinate place. It will be considered only a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself. All things in 
it which do ,not plainly minister to the life of love to God 
and man will be rejected as hypocritical and spurious. Mere 
outward formalities will become offensive and impossible. 
But the worship which has the Divine Word as its heart 
and centre, which deepens man’s abhorrence of evil and 
attends him everywhere, will be a constant delight and 
inspiration. 

The world at large knows not that the Lord has come 
again, nor cares to know it. It is for us who wish to be of 
His New Church to go forth to meet Him at His coming 
with our lamps burning, to open our hearts to His influ- 
ence, and to avail ourselves of the opportunities He offers 
for a closer connection with Him. It is for us to make the 
glorious promise a reality : “ Behold, the tabernacle of God 
is with men, and. he shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, their 
God.” 


James REED. 
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THE MYSTERY OF RADIUM, THE MYSTERY 
OF THE UNIVERSE. 


It may be confidently predicted by any lover and student 
of science who has not curtailed his freedom of thought 
within the limits of personal experiment and theories based 
thereon, that the discovery of radium and its peculiar prop- 
erties will initiate a great revolution in the views hitherto 
prevailing as to the sustentation of the universe and the in- 
terrelation of the natural forces working to that end. 

It may seem a far cry from radium to the universe, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the whole scientific world 
was surprised and astonished by the discovery-announced 
some months back, that radium has “the property of main- 
taining its temperature three degrees higher than that of its 
surroundings, and of continuously emitting heat without’ 
any apparent diminution of bulk or alteration of physical 
constitution.’”” We cannot wonder that a statement so sub- 
versive of existing theories, hitherto accepted as axiomatic, 
should have been “received with great incredulity,” or that 
“eminent men of science refused to accept a statement so 
irreconcilable with scientific experience”; or that they 
“ maintained that there must have been somewhere a serious 
error of observation.” 

Certain characteristics of radium, such as its radio-active 
powers, though indefinitely greater than those of any other 
substance, did not appear of an altogether exceptional order ; 
being more a difference of degree than of kind. Yet this 
very difference is found, on further experiment, to be aston- 
ishing if not exceptional; for it has been shown to be, of 
itself, and “ without external stimulus,” capable of producing 
“effects hitherto only obtainable by means of the electric 
discharge in high vacua.” Besides which it produces states 
of vibration in gases causing them to exhibit their special 
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spectra ; and its radiation has similar characters and gener- 
ates like effects to the Réntgen rays. Even in these points 
it seems to supersede the need of compensation for the 
energy manifested; but in its anomalous, characteristic 
power of emitting heat without apparent change or loss 
during continuous and prolonged periods, it stands, at 
present, entirely suz generis: 

But other extraordinary peculiarities have been observed 
in connection with this .:bstance. Owing to the means 
which have been discovered by Professor Dewar for investi- 
gating the conditions of matter under the most intense 
degrees of cold, this power which radium possesses of 
emitting heat, has been tested at a temperature supposed to 
be, comparatively, only a short distance above that of the 
absolute zero ; that is, if it were possible it could be reached, 
the total annihilation of all heat vibration whatsoever. 

In these experiments it was found that through a very 
wide range of temperature, from that of a summer day to 
that of liquid air, there is no perceptible alteration in the 
heat-emitting property of radium, which seems virtually 
unaffected by any difference of temperature to which it is 
exposed. But this character is not continued between the 
cold of liquid air and that of liquid hydrogen. When this 
far deeper degree is reached a change in the rate of emis- 
sion is observed ; but, strange to say, not in the direction 
that might have been expected. Instead of being reduced 
it is, “so far as present data can be relied on,” augmented ; 
and that at a point where all but the strongest chemical 
affinities are inactive. 

The estimation of the amount of heat given off can be 
ascertained by the measurément of the quantity of the 
liquid gas evaporated in a certain time by a given mass of 
radium, and no doubt exists, either as to the quantity of 
heat evolved, or that it is apparently greater in liquid hydro- 
gen than at any temperature from that of liquid air up to 
that of an ordinary summer day. Some other peculiarities 
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in radium and its salts have been observed, but they throw 
no light on the special quality by which it maintains its 
power of constant heat-emission and radio-activity. 

It appears then to be certain that a substance has been 
found to exist, so very eccentric in its physical qualities as © 
to upset theories in regard to matter in general, that had 
been accepted as final. But those “eminent men of science” 
who at the first announcement of these abnormal conditions 
were incredulous as to statements so irreconcilable with 
their scientific experience, have had to own ¢heir error, and 
to admit that there are more things in heaven and earth. 
than were dreamt of in their philosophy. With some it is 
possible that the influence of this apparent inversion of the 
ordinary conditions under which matter was supposed to 
exist, may induce more care in assuming, in future hypothe- 
ses, that the last word has been spoken; but with others 
there will be probably more readiness to formulate new 
theories to explain the new facts, to which a fresh finality 
will be annexed; to be, perhaps, as rudely disturbed 
hereafter. | 

There are, however, some theories as to the state of 
‘matter which are not affected by this discovery of these 
qualities of radjum. Thus it is believed that the atoms, of 
which the various substances which constitute the universe 
are composed, are:in continual motion among themselves, 
and that their movement is inconceivably rapid. This is 
not so difficult to admit in the case of gases, or even per- 
haps in fluids, but it requires a large amount of scientific 
’ imagination, as Tyndall called it, to assume such a condition 
in the solid constituents of our globe, such as minerals and 
metals. Nevertheless, a little careful consideration may 
make the idea appear probable, and closer investigation 
gives it certainty. 

It is found from experiment that the condition of matter, 
_as solid, liquid, or gaseous, depends on its relation to the 
heat in which it exists. Thus, under the action of intense 
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heat, matter of the greatest solidity and hardness may 
become gaseous ; while profound degrees of cold can liquify 
or solidify the lightest and most permanent of gases, and 
water within more moderate ranges of temperature may be 
solid, liquid, or gaseous. The mere solution of a solid in a 
liquid is proof of an intense molecular activity, whether 
chemically changed or not; in some cases producing heat, 
in others cold. . The-action of an acid on a plate of zinc sets 
in motion the form of activity called electricity, which is 
capable of producing the heat of a blast furnace, and the 
silent evaporation of water into the atmosphere lifts oceans, 
covers the mountain tops with snow, forms mighty rivers, 
wakes the wild forces of the thunder storm, and sets loose 
the mad cyclone which stirs the ocean to its very depths, or 
desolates the surface of the earth. The alteration in the 
bulk of substances by a change of temperature, though 
scarcely noted in the ordinary way, may destroy buildings 
of the strongest kind; the shrinkage of a hempen rope 
when wetted is irresistible up to the strength of its own 
- material; and the rearrangement of the molecules of water 
in freezing exert a force wholly beyond restraint. 

There is further, in magnetism, a power, evidently con- 
nected with molecular action, which; when the magnetic ore 
of iron known as the loadstone had its peculiar properties 
investigated by men of science in the past, was regarded 
with the same kind of scientific wonder as radium; while 
. the fact of its qualities being capable of transference to iron 
and steel, as well as its power of pointing to the north, was 
an inexplicable theme of admiration. Even to-day, although 
the interrelation of magnetism with electricity and other 
natural forces has been experimentally proved and utilized, 
the scientist can only theorize as to how this takes place, 
but utterly fails to explain the molecular vortices that cause 
and direct the magnetic currents — how they originate and 
operate, and what special change they undergo in their con- 
version into electricity or heat though he can cause the 
changes at will, and apply them to use in either form. 
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The fact that radium and its salts possess these novel 
and specific powers, which was at first received with in- 
credulity by scientists, and which, though now proved, is 
considered inexplicable, is no more than should be expected. 
The full and final explanation of the inmost of these natural 
forces is as far from the grasp of the twentieth century 
scientist as in the days when earth was young. In all nat- 
ural things there is a kind of infinity ; an indefinite, exhaust-. 
less variety of qualities and uses, corresponding in their 
degree with the actual infinity of the Creator, though in no 
way commensurate therewith; and as each manifestation of 
some new quality and use discloses itself to the research of 
the scientist, he will have fresh cause for wonder and for 
further study. 

But this apparently eccentric substance called radium may 
throw a light on other natural phenomena, hitherto subject 
to misconceived and impossible theories which seek to 
evade the idea of a Creator; or, if one be admitted, His 
power to sustain His creation is considered non-existent, or 
at any rate, inoperative. 

It has been, for instance, a constant difficulty. to explain 
how the sun maintains, undiminished, the powers by which 
it holds the solar system together, and supplies it with heat 
and light, and the correlated activities that constitute its 
natural life and fit it for human habitation. Some assume 
that its powér is actually waning ; and, with no data for such 
theory, estimate its progress of diminution, and tell us that 
in course of time it will become, as it were, a mere ball of 
ice. Of course the final term is fixed for a future so dis- 
tant as to be almost commensurate with the immeasurable 
period of its origin. Others, seeing the sun unceasingly 
radiating its heat and light, not only to the comparatively 
insignificant planets it controls, but also into illimitable 
space in all directions, unwilling to admit that its activity is 
diminishing, notwithstanding such apparently unnecessary 
waste, endeavor to theorize means for its maintenance, out- 
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side itself. As in order to maintain a fire here, fuel is re- 
quired, so they seek for sources of fuel to keep the sun hot. 
This they think exists in vast numbers of meteorites, sup- 
posed to fill all space, like flies in a-larder, or dust in the air 
on a windy day; these, falling by the sun’s attraction on to 
its surface, are thought to regenerate its heat by the vio- 
lence of their impact. 

This mode of explanation is presumably due to the idea 
that the fire in the sun cannot be maintained as in a kitchen 
fire by the combustion of fuel; but it overlooks the fact 
that the action of the sun on this meteoric planetary dust 
would induce a revolution around itself like that of the 
plarfets or comets, and not a direct falling on to its surface. 
Even the comets, which fall with an accelerated velocity 
almost perpendicularly towards the sun, still escape; passing 
round it, and away again into interminable space; some- 
times returning at intervals, sometimes never. Even as- 
suming it possible that these wandering atoms should strike 
the sun in sufficient numbers and force to renew the sup- 
posed waste, it would still be the sun itself that would be 
the cause, by its power of gravitation— an emanation of 


force that has never been suspected of diminution ; and, if 


so, what reason can there be for thinking the other forces 
terminable. | 

It is a leap, no doubt, from radium to the sun ; and not 
the less so that, notwithstanding the very small quantities 
of the material as yet operated on, and the brief period 
during which the experiments have been carried on, it has 
been definitely asserted that in the development of its unu- 
sual power it suffers no waste. Yet the vast sun, by means 
of which our system was created in the course of uncounted | 
ages, and has been maintained in existence ever since, has 
been assumed to be wasting, by observers whose utmost 
period of accumulated observation has been utterly incom- 
mensurable with its existence, and who can find no authority 
whatever that proves, in the least degree, any change in its 
powers or influence. 
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It would be far more reasonable to consider that the same 
Divine Being whose infinite power created the universe of 
suns and systems, and who is the eternal source of all 
power, spiritual and natural, still maintains them, by a con- 
stant influx into the natural forces necessary for their con- 
tinued existence and subsistence. In this view it is possible 
to see in the apparently novel qualities developed in radium, 
an evidence that heat can be produced and maintained by 
other means than those already known. Search as we may 
for the chain of natural forces to produce such an effect, 
we are compelled at last to admit powers beyond those of 
nature, from which the natural forces exist. Only the 
scientist who will not acknowledge God, or he who divorces 
Him from the maintenance of that which He has created, 
can limit himself to natural causes only. It is true that 
the radio-action of radium is small in degree; but it exists, 
and proves not only that it is new to us now, but that it is 
probably an initiament of still further discoveries in that 
direction. 

Our knowledge of the sun is very limited. We know 
something of its influence by effects which we can trace to 
no other natural cause; and by telescopic investigation we 
perceive that its surface is subject to vast changes, as if in 
continual, violent agitation. By observations during eclipses 
we see evidence of far-reaching activities which we term 
the corona, indicating we know not what, but as to which 
we form vague and indecisive theories, which hold, for a 
time, possession, and are then displaced by others; all of 
which, however, in their turn, are taught the student almost 
as oracularly as if undoubted facts. The spectroscope also 
identifies, with more or less certainty, the constituents of 
the sun with those of our own earth, which, seeing there can 


be but little doubt it was originally derived from the sun, is 


more than likely to be the case. 
Whatever the character of the sun’s activity may be, it 
may, I think, be taken as certain that, instead of being pro- 
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duced and sustained by other natural forces, it is itself the 
fount and origin of them all; and if scientists accept the 
simple fact of the sustentation of heat and radio-activity, 
unaccompanied by waste, being a natural quality of radium, 
it can be no longer difficult to assume that the sun has a 
similar power in an indefinitely superior degree; and also 


~ that this characteristic of radium is itself derived from the 


sun, as are all the other natural forces. 

It is not necessary to suppose that these forces exist in 
the sun in the form and kind that we know them on earth. 
The solar ray may not, as it leaves the sun, exist either as 
heat or light. It is in the atmospheres surrounding the 
earth that it takes up the special characteristics we per- 
ceive, and by which it generates the various influences that, 
under Divine direction, develop the natural forms of crea- 
tion; and it is more than probable that the atmospheres 
which surround each planet are so constituted as to react 
upon the solar ray so as to suit its effect to the needs of its 
inhabitants, and temper its influence according to the dis- 
tance or proximity of each. 

So far as we can perceive there is no light in the space 
outside our atmospheres; and the cold there may be as 
absolute as the zero which has only been approached by 
liquid hydrogen. The solar ray therefgre-may be only the 
potency in its origin, which, acting in the ether and air, 
reaches us as light and heat ; and, further modified by those 


substances into which it flows, stimulates a reaction which 


completes the circle; for it is only in the reaction of inert 
matter that created forms are developed and fixed. 

In observing the course and order of creation on the 
natural plane we may note that everything is developed by 
the influx of higher degrees into lower ones respectively, 
until the series terminates in the most inert degree, in which 
the fixation necessary for use is ultimated, and the creature 
of whatever kind comes into existence, its forms and uses 
having been developed in the sequence of the series in 
accordance with the designed result. 
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In the works and inventions of man a similar series can 
be traced. Thus in the operation of a steam engine we 
have, in the first place, heat, which is received through the 
ether, and developed in an intense form by the combustion 
of fuel by means of air; this -heat acting on water produces, 
in steam, a mechanical force capable of moving the engine, 
which is constructed of matter in its most inert degree, and 
so arranged as to react on this force and direct its action to 
the intended result. Without the intermediary series being 
thus terminated, the higher forces would have been use- 
lessly wasted at any stage of their course, failing the needed 
reaction from the inertia of the engine, in which again faulty 
construction or defective materials would prevent the desired 
effect from being produced. 

But in addition to the natural series just described which 
are, in some form or other, present in all human works, 
there is a spiritual series in a discretely higher plane, from 
which the rest are derived, and to which they are subordi- . 
nate. The design originates in the mind of man, who, 
having in view a certain end, devises means to accomplish 
it. For this purpose he studies the natural forces and their 
action on matter, and produces the natural series necessary 
to effect his end; and thus at every point in the latter there 
is the necessary vitality which suits it to its use. It is thus 
clear that the primary power is a spiritual energy, not a 
mechanical force, and that this is the cause of the entire 
effect in its inception and ultimation. 

If now we go further and seek in the spiritual universe of 
living forces, that are within the natural universe, as the soul 
is in the body, the origin and vitalizing principles of nature, 
we shall be a step nearer the ‘Divine source of all. We 
shall find that creation is not a self-existing entity, nor did 
- it spring into being in six days by a Divine fiat issued by 
means of a spoken word; but that it was the orderly result 
of a diuturnity of creative periods of development during 
ages of time, as viewed by men on earth, but not so by 
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Him who, being eternal, is in all time without time, in all 
space without space. 

To comprehend the actual relation of the two worlds of 
nature and of spfrit it is necessary to bear in mind that they 
are greatly similar in appearance, their differences being 
more intrinsic than extrinsic. They are, however, discretely 
separated in degree, as thought from speech, intelligence 
from sight; the spiritual being a world of causes, the 
natural a world of effects. Each world is dominated by a 
sun, giving light and heat to all under its influence. But 
the light and heat of the spiritual sun, though felt as such 
by the inhabitants, convey to them at the same time love © 
and wisdom, or good and truth ; and in the natural degree it 
is well known that heat is associated, in idea, with love, and 
light with intelligence, which, though not identical, still 
actually correspond the one to the other. 

The spiritual sun is the first sphere or emanation of the 
Creator’s love and wisdom, from and by which is all creation. 
The unspeakable intensity of this Divine Sun is modified to 
the reception of angels and men, by a series of atmospheres, 
to which the natural atmospheres correspond, and similarly 
modify the intensity of the natural sun to the reception .of 
man, beast, and plant on the earth. These atmospheres, 
which are derived from the spiritual sun, as the natural 
atmospheres are from the natural sun, unite in their in- 
fluences on. all things in their sphere; the inmost, or 
superior, acting within the outer, or inferior, in a discrete 
series like end, cause, and effect. From their immediate 
origin they are living, and communicate life to all things 
from the Creator Himself. But the basis on which all 
creation rests must be fixed in material forms and ultimated 
on the earth, otherwise all would be dissipated; for there 
could be no reaction, and consequent returning to God by 

_ the orderly evolution of all things in a rising series, culmi- 
nating in man, endowed with liberty and rationality, and 
with the capacity of knowing and loving his Creator. 
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In order, therefore, to produce the natural creation, an 
intermediary sun was requisite, by means of which the spir- 
itual sun could act on matter. The natural sun was conse- 
quently first created, corresponding in all points with the 
spiritual sun, and thereby suited to transmit interior living 
principles for the vivification of dead matter. In itself the 
natural sun is dead, but its forces are adapted to act upon 
matter and prepare it to receive the living principles of the 
spiritual sun, which infill all its atmospheres and give them 
the power we see continually in action. 

Though there are love and wisdom in the heavenly sun, 
these are only represented in the natural sun by their cor- 
respondents, heat and light; but though we are bound to 
admit that all natural creation is from it, no rational mind 
could attribute to that luminary any degree of love or intel- 
ligence ; and if evidences of these are found in nature, as 
they most undoubtedly are, their source must be sought in 
the spiritual sun working within and by it. 

Like the spiritual sun, the natural also acts by series _ 
degrees. Its emanating atmospheres succeed each other 
in denser form till they terminate in the lowest or mineral 
forms. The inmost and most universal, sometimes called 
the aura, is primarily and interiorly in all the rest. By its 
force of gravitation it binds the natural universe or solar 
system together in simple but expressive grandeur; and not 
the lightest gas or the heaviest mineral but is governed by 
it in its every atom as in all its mass. Its influence never 
varies, never ceases, for it is like the Divine love which 
holds heaven and earth together by its eternally unchange- 
able and never ending power. 

That the aura is the primary force emanating from the 
natural sun may be confirmed by the character of gravita- 
tion, which is its first and most evident manifestation. Thus 
we find that gravitation stands alone as a force. In what is 
known as the correlation of forces, we can transform one 
kind of energy into another by dynamic or chemical agency, 
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and every kind of force from the force of gravitation; yet 
the action cannot be inverted so as to produce gravitation. 
When gravitation acts there is no exhaustion, no waste, no 
recovery. The forces it evolves by its action on the lower 
atmospheres can be made to act against it, but not to stop 
its action or change it. A cannon ball fired perpendicularly 
into the air, for a time resists, and apparently overcomes it ; 
but all the while gravitation acts unchanged, and at length 
overcomes the force of projection, when it causes the mis- 
sile to return to whence it came with an entire reversal of 
the order of velocity, so that it reaches the earth with the 
same force with which it was at first started. On its being 
suddenly checked in striking the earth, heat is evolved and 
mechanical energy; but when once again at rest it is held 
in -its place with precisely the same pull as before, that is, 
its weight is unchanged. : 

' In the case of the forces which belong to the next lower 
atmosphere, or ether,, when one becomes transmuted, its 
special character is nierged in that of the other; thus heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, can each be produced by me- 
chanical force, and can also be again resolved into such 
force, or interchanged at pleasure with each other. The 
mechanical force can be produced by gravitation, as by 
means of falling water, moving air or wind, and descending 
weights ; but the gravitation, however used or manipulated, 
is unchanged — never lost, never renewed. It has to be re- 
sisted by another force in order to be reapplied, as a clock 
must be wound up by lifting the weight. to its starting 
place ; but the effort used in doing this equals the work pre- 
viously performed by gravity. So with falling water, which 
has to be raised by solar evaporation to heights from which . 
it can again descend ; while winds are due to the gravitation 
of the air disturbed by changes of temperature. 

We find, then, that the natural sun is maintained in its 
exhaustless activity by the action of the spiritual, or living 
sun, which is the first sphere of emanation from the Crea- 
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tor, and the nexus between Himself and the heavens and 
the earths, or the spiritual and natural universe. Here, 
then, may be seen the Divine means by which all things are 
created and subsist ; and we need never speculate on the 
collision of meteorites, or the freezing of the sun and con- 
sequent destruction of the solar system. For these phil- 
osophic follies are only comparable, in absurdity, to the 
superstition which expects the falling of the stars upon the 
earth and a final conflagration. Indeed, there is a like 
ground for each class of error. The philosopher confines 
his study of the works of God to the natural plane alone, 
and denies the spiritual altogether; while the mistaken 
Christian does the same with the Word of God, not seeing 
its spirit which maketh alive. 

From the prevalence of natural ideas in association with 
the study of natural philosophy, as well as from the general 
ignorance of spiritual things, and disbelief in their exist- 
ence as sources and causes of natural forces and natural 
life, it is more than probable that many will look on the 
argumeént~of this paper as far-fetched and impracticable 
fancy. It is, however, worth while not to reject it at once 
on this ground; for so very little has been really done by © 
scientists to evolve the causes of creation and its constant 
maintenance, that any carefully considered argument to un- 
ravel the mystery may be as well worthy of examination, as 
if confined to the minor subject of the mystery of radium; 
with which, nevertheless, it is inseparably related. 

The main point is —if it be believed that there is a 
Creator —that such Creator must be infinite in love, wis- 
dom, and power. These are to be seen in all His works, 
each being perfect in the whole and in the atom. It has 
been considered proof of vast wisdom on the part of man 
to discover some of the so-called secrets of nature, or to 
trace the supposed sequence in the evolution of natural 
forms of existence. But where this has been treated of as 
fortuitous only, or dependent on the efforts of the subject 
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itself under accidental conditions, it supplies an explanation 
utterly inadequate, although, indeed, as far as it is possible 
to go, if we halt in nature only. Try as scientists may to 
accept such a theory, and build the most bizarre conclusions 
on it, no reflecting mind is satisfied that it is the final word 
upon the question ; but it is considered unscientific to seek 
for causes above nature, and this limitation is a dead wall to 
further progress. 

It is not necessary to reject a single fact of scientific dis- 
covery attested by careful investigation, in order to apply 
the theory —rather say the fact—of a Creator, who also 
sustains that which He has made. His method of creation 
cannot be capricious, haphazard, or incomplete; it conse- 
quently must have proceeded in an orderly series, of which 
the evolutionary theory presents only a slight and partial, 
but still wonderful glimpse. In His series there are no 
“missing links.” These are merely a hypothesis found 
obligatory to support a theory based on outward vision only. 
If there were such in fact, it would bea sign of imperfec- 
tion; probable enough in a work of accident and chance, 
but impossible with a Divine artificer whose plan was per- 
fect from the first. 

The whole series of creation marks a continuous design, 
from the formation of the sun and the evolution thence of 
the planets and the satellites in their several courses. These 
by slow degrees became suited to certain lowest forms of 
vegetable life ; while the solid earth, and~its mineral stores, 
were gradually, and with frequent convulsion, assuming 
forms and arrangements of surface adapted to higher spe- 
cies. Following, if not coincident with, the advancement 
of the vegetable kingdom, and as more appropriate condi- 
tions permitted, came the lowest forms of animal life, in 
complete agreement with the slowly progressive surround- 
ings, changing as they changed, and failing when no longer 
necessary to their environment, but, though extinct, leaving 
often fossil remains and other signs by which we now trace 
the course of the wondrous consecution. 
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At length, after ages of change, and vast convulsions and 
cataclysms, seasons reversed, and nature became more or- 
derly, successive new creations covered the earth, now 
accommodated to higher kinds of vegetable and animal’ 
existence. Then, all being prepared for him who has been 
foreshadowed from the first, man was formed, the comple- 
ment and complex of all that had preceded him. Man, 
possessing a soul endued with liberty and reason, made in 
the image and likeness of his Maker, capable of knowing 
and loving Him, and of entering into an eternal conjunction 
with Him in the heavens. No need of link to unite the 
anthropoid ape with him, for the intervening degree is dis- 
_crete and impassable. Reason was not “evolved” from 
instinct, but was a new creation, in its corresponding form, 
the form of man; the form of God Himself; from Him 
derived to man. 

To follow further this entrancing theme is not possible at 
present. Rightly viewed, it opens a vista of reawakened 
science filled with a Divine afflatus, science enriched with 
wider knowledge of nature’s wondrous stores of use and 
beauty, in which every new discovery makes God more 
manifest in His works, and directs the adoration of the 
student more and more strongly to the great Creator, from 
whom all that is exists. 


James B. KEENE. 
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THE BURIED TREASURES OF BIBLE LANDS. 


THE interest which the French savants who accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1798 felt in Bible lands had probably 
more of curiosity in it than of any profounder feeling, but 
they made an excellent beginning in the science of arche- 
ology, and from that time to this the truly scientific spirit 
has been getting the better of the old inaccurate observation 
of pious travelers. The credulity of the days when there 
was no science and when anything was believed — that trees 
bore lambs, that Noah’s ark might still be seen on Mount 
Ararat, and that. the River Tigris was named for the tiger 
because it ran swiftly —all these and many more like state- 
ments made by Sir John Mandeville and his brethren, 
have been giving place to rational knowledge. There are 

‘still hundreds of pretended miracle’ wrought by pretended 
relics, and the Greek and Latin churches are so bound to 
them that they are not ready to acknowledge the frauds 
of centuries, but even the priests of those bodies begin to 
/xnow what scientific exploration is, and organizations for 
, doing such work in the Bible lands are becoming numerous, 
\ and their operations are eagerly and intelligently watched. 

Every Bible student must take an interest in this work, 
for it not only yields verification of the sacred records, but 
it also illustrates and helps to interpret them. As to verifi- 

cation it is a remarkable fact that no discovery of buried 
historical data has ever been found in conflict with the state- 
ments of Scripture. Critics have long been questioning 
the plainest and most fundamental statements, but the ex- 
cavations go on verifying them with unvarying effect. Men 
of this age have very naturally gone from the old extreme 
of credulity to the new extreme of disbelief, but the results 
of archzological discovery mark out the middle course and 
insist that the Bible speaks historical truth. No statement 
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could be more opposed to all the facts than that made by 
Dr. Cheyne in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”: “The Bible 
list of pre-Israelitish population cannot be treated as his- 
torical nor as of equal authority to Egyptian and Assyrian 
inscriptions.”” As to the illustration of Scripture it is easy 
to see that Biblical scholars were at first very much at a 
loss how to translate some Hebrew words, for example those 
relating to animals and plants, but now they have been able 
to make marked progress, and if one will open an illustrated 
Teachers’ Bible he will see at onc how fully excavated 
objects supply needed data. The imagery of parables could 
never be well understood until the objects described had 
been found and their usage ascertained. ‘Ignorant preachers 
no longer speak as if the Bible dealt with American utensils 
and usages, but they relieve it from ridicule by learning 
about Oriental things. Whena few years ago a prominent 
Bible critic declared in his dogmatic way that to water a 
field with the foot (Deut. xi. 10) meant that a pump worked 
with the leg rather than the arm was used, a traveler in 
/Egypt could explain the opening of the small irrigating 
~. channels by using the bare foot to push aside the little 
barrier of soil. 

The New-Churchman has the same interest as others in 
proving the historical accuracy of the Word, but he has a 
point of view peculiarly his own. He distinguished long 
ago between the symbolic accounts of the garden and the 
flood, which are not to be taken as literal history, and all 
that follows from Abraham onward. Biblical scholarship 
has now reached his ground in this respect. No one now 
hesitates to answer as a Congregational minister lately 
answered the question, “Do you believe in the fall of man 
as related in the Bible?” His printed answer is, “The 
account is not to be understood literally, but is poetical and 
parabolic.” So far we are now not alone, though at first so 
much condemned on just this point. 

But, more broadly, our attitude with regard to Bible 
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history is this: we believe in four distinct religious eras: 
the earliest or Edenic; the ancient, of much wider extent, 
terminating in polytheism and idolatry; the Jewish, beginning 
with Abraham ; and the Christian. We do not suppose that 
any records or other material traces of the earliest period 
will be found. It was not a time of writing. It was nota 
time of strong structures. The only trace which it could 
possibly leave outside of the Bible is in the traditions of 
the nations, and there we find it firmly set. It is the 
golden age of Hesiod and Ovid, when there was peace, 
when spring was eternal, when the earth yielded its fruits 
spontaneously, and when patriarchal simplicity reigned. 
People were ignorant of a thousand things which we know, 


‘but they were innocent of war and greed.\ We cannot dig 


up their. relics, but substantially every nation believes in 
them, and the recovery of traditions inscribed on buried 
records will mean and does mean the verification of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. 

It has been for some time my feeling that the neighbor- 
hood of Damascus may have been the seat of that people 
of paradise. Amosi. 5 speaks of “the house of Eden” in 
connection with Damascus, and Professor George Adam 
Smith (Twélve Prophets, 125) and others find ite at or near 
Damascus. The Moslem tradition is that Damascus is the 
oldest city in the world. The four rivers of Eden might 
well have had the Lebanon mountains for their source. The 
statement in “Arcana,” 4447 and elsewhere, that the earliest 
church was in the Land of Canaan is not antagonistic, for 


/ Swedenborg so called “the whole land from the river of 


\ 


Egypt to the Euphrates” (Arcana, 4454). He also says 


‘ that the Hittites and Hivites most fully preserved the re- 


mains of that earliest church (Arcana, 4447), and much will 
be learned of the traditions of the Hittites when many 
inscriptions, not as yet deciphered, shall have given up their 
contents. And this may take place any day, for active 
minds are engaged upon the problem of the well-formed 
Hittite hieroglyphs. 
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It is with the remains of the next era that archzology 
has to do. Great structures were built which are still con- 
spicuous on the banks of the Nile, the Tigris, and Euphra- 
tes. Records were written on indelible clay tablets in 
Assyria, or on the papyrus of Egypt, which a dry climate 
made almost as lasting as the baked clay. The peoples of 
that era were given to making histories. We can now go 
‘back four and perhaps seven milleniums before the Chris- 
tian era with the line of sovereigns. Of course, in all ex- 
cavation of sites of cities the first remains are the latest 
and relatively least important. More than once an arche- 
ologist has thought that he had reached the bottom and so 
has published his conclusions as final, but a later explorer 
has begun at the bottom of the shaft and has gone lower 
and found yet more important remains. A hasty accept- 
ance of archzological data should be avoided, as the first 
impression is so likely to be faulty. Schliemann fully be- 
lieved that he had excavated aiicient Troy, but Dorpfeldt 
has gone lower and enlarged and corrected the conclusions 
of his predecessor. It is not uncommon in Palestine to find 
that a mound contains six or eight distinct strata of habita- 
tion, and obviously the work must go down to the rock or 
it is likely to mislead. Forty feet of accumulated earth full 
of remains is not uncommon, and one hundred feet of débris 
has been found in Jerusalem. Christian and Jewish arche- 
ology develops first as we dig downward, and yet this is 
not so valuable as the older remains. And among the older 
there is.a difference, for polytheism places its annals above 
those of monotheism, and war lies over wisdom. 

We of the New Church cannot but be most eager to learn 
by research all that we can about that ancient period, its 
revelation from God, its precepts of life, and its understand- 
ing of immortality. Very little is told in the Scripture of 
the better days of that era, although we learn much of its 
stages of decline as they presented themselves to the Israel- 
ites. Swedenborg in his history of religion, the “ Coronis,” 
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is also extremely brief, because he says that various nations 
had various histories. The earliest period was limited, the 
third or Jewish was limited, but this second one was vast in 
its variety. We must learn of it by research mainly, and 
the Divine Providence has preserved its relics to our day. 
We need to know all about it, for it was, not the childhood, 
but the youth of the world, the time when abounding 
strength led to pride and that to disobedience. “There 
were giants in those days,” and they were in spirit much 
like Goliath. This was the silver age which fell away from 
justice until its pride was rather typified by brass. 

The four metals of Nebuchadnezzar’s image (DANIEL ii.), 
are assigned in our teachings to these four eras, and arche- 
ology is gradually proving this by showing in the museums 
that gold was first, and then silver, and then copper, and 
then iron. The Bible puts them so, not only in that image, 
but in naming gold as of Eden (GEwn. ii. 11); silver as pre- 
ceding Abraham (GEN. xiii. 2) ; copperas abundant in Moses’ 
time (Ex. xxvii. 2-6) ; and iron as common among the Philis- 
tines in the time of Saul (1 SAMUEL xiii. 19). Indeed the 
civilization of Crete was founded on the art of working 
copper, and its decline was due to the utilization of iron on 
the mainland. The Iron age around the Mediterranean 
began about 1000 B.c., and then the Copper age came to its 
end. Thus the Scripture is not only verified as to the suc- 
cession of significant metals, but the teachings of our faith 
are wholly confirmed. 

It is now possible, since scientific archeological research 
is so young, to review its course and enumerate its results, 
and it is proposed for this purpose to take note briefly of 
four works recently issued, namely : — 

1. “Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht and others. 

2. “Excavations in Palestine in the years 1898-1900,” 
by the explorers, F. J. Bliss and a. Macalister. 

3. “Abydos,” by Prof. Flinders Petrie 


+ 


\ 
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4. “The Laws of Hammurabi, the Amraphel of GEn. 
xiv. 1,” translated by C. H. W. Johns, for our purpose the 
most significant discovery yet made. 

1. Professor Hilprecht’s book has been severely criticized. 
It places Assyria and Babylonia before Palestine, and of the 
eight hundred pages Professor Hilprecht’s own field gets 
nearly six hundred, leaving only forty for Palestine, sixty 
for Egypt, and sixty for Arabia, and there is a final chapter 
on the Hittites. Moreover all the writers are Germans, and 
they all show the ambition of the young empire to be first 


_ in everything on land and sea, by making as little as pos- 


sible of the work of English, French, and others, and as 
much as possible of the work of Germans, who entered these 
fields much later than the rest. And that is not all the in- 
justice, for we find Professor Hilprecht speaking in the most 

probrious terms of other explorers of the highest stand- 
in One of these is the Rev. John P. Peters, D. D., of 
New York, formerly of the Episcopal Divinity School of 
Philadelphia, and the head of three expeditions to Babylonia 
as narrated in his large work on Nippur. Dr. Peters has 
been President ofthe Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis and holds official positions in connection with the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, the American School in Jerusa- 
lem, and other bodies. As an experienced explorer in the 
field, a careful administrator at home, and now the head of 
an influential church in New York, he is a most valuable 
man, but he is here spoken of in such terms as “anxious but 
useless efforts,” “not always very reliable,” “his fantastic 


“theory,” “obnoxious methods,” “superficial work,’ and the 


like. Another worthy explorer is John H. Haynes, who 
distinguished himself by remaining alone in Babylonia and 
carrying on work for years in the midst of danger and 
through the hottest season, yet Professor Hilprecht speaks 
of “his extraordinary state of nervousness,” “the. same 
grave error as Peters,’ “the most pernicious part of his 
work,” and so on. Even the noble Smith, whose work in 
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the field and in the British Museum has given us the tablets 
of the Flood, is pounced upon for his “ desultory self-educa- 
tion and the obnoxious influences of an unguarded youth,” 
whatever this insinuation may mean. 

But the main fault of the book is its lack of proportion. 
Among the Bible lands Palestine stands unquestionably 
first, then follow in importance, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Syria, and Arabia; and the scenes of apostolic work, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy, and the Islands would come last. 
To omit Syria altogether and to put Babylonia and Assyria 
first and make them ten times as important as Palestine is 
to spoil any history of the work of the nineteenth century, 
but still it is a resumé so far as it goes. 

Although the least accessible, the field on which Professor 
Hilprecht looks with such partial eyes has invited explorers 
for a hundred years, and the results are the uncovering of 


’ vast structures and the accumulation of an enormous mass 


of clay records, being documents of all kinds. Carefully 
constructed archives have been found, and whole libraries 
have been recovered, so that a hundred volumes will not be 
sufficient to give the inscriptions or their translations. The 
increase of this material is steady and rapid. No one now 
living can hope to see the work completed in his day. It is 
so important that the field work.should be prosecuted with- 
out delay to save the plundering of mounds by natives, that 
the necessary literary work at home must fall far behind 
what is done in the field. But, gradually, what relates to 
rulers named in the Bible, and to creation, Eden, and the 
flood, is being separated from documents of a more private 
nature, and the results are most interesting. 

A silver vase, of about 3950 B. C., bears a finely exe- 
cuted eagle with either foot upon a lion. The cutting is 
beautiful, the attitude is most lifelike, and the significance 
is striking. If we regard the lamb as the emblem of Pales- 
tine and the beetle-as that of Egypt, we must assign to 
Assyria the lion and eagle. The bull is also a type, and it 


» 
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may be found in time that these symbols of strength origi- 
nally belonged to the Asiatic kingdoms separately, and that, 
when conquest had united them, now under Chaldea, and 
then under Assyria, and then under Babylon, the symbols 


were united into the majestic winged bulls with lions’ 


bodies, first brought to Europe by Layard. The black 
obelisk of Shalmanezer, found by Layard, represents and 
records Jehu paying tribute on behalf of Israel. We have 
a multiplication table, an astronomical tablet, a tablet of 
symbols dealing with sun worship, a child’s exercise tablet, 


a tablet showing an accurate map of a city, and countless 


evidences of a highly civilized life, and especially we have 
the oldest code of laws in the world so far, but this was 
found only last year and will be taken up later. Of course, 
the private documents throw much light on the ancient 
life as, for example, this love-letter : — 

To Bibeya from Gimil Marduk: May Shamash and Marduke grant 
thee, for my sake, to live forever. I write this to inquire after thy 
health. Let me know how it goes with thee. I am now settled in 
Babylon, but I am in great anxiety because I have not seen thee. Send 
news.when thou wilt come that I may rejoice at it. Mayest thou, for 
my sake, live forever. (p. 576.) 

The little chapter on researches in Palestine in the last 
century was written by one Benzinger of Berlin, a member 
of the Deutsches Palaestina-Verein. He names Edward 
Robinson of New York as the first scientific explorer of 
Palestine, but especially exalts Tobler, whose books are not 
read now, while Robinson’s remain a mine of value to Bib- 
lical scholars. He speaks of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
as organized in the year 1865, but states that it made the 
“pardonable error” of expecting “to solve all problems in 
a few years,” but no such absurd idea was ever held or ut- 
tered. Dr. Benzinger seems not to be acquainted with the 
literature of his subject, and Professor Hilprecht boldly 
refers the reader who would know more, to his own articles 


in the Sunday-School Times ! 
} 
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We now have almost every Bible place identified. Pales- 
tine proper has been surveyed and mapped, and the last 
century saw the discovery of the inscription of the Moabite 
king Meshar, whose record fits that of Omri and Ahab, of 
the inscription of Hezekiah’s time in the Siloam conduit, 
showing the skill of the time, and of the great mosaic map 
of the land found at Medeba, as well as the tablets discov- 
ered at Tell el Amarna and Tarshish, telling us of Jerusa- 
lem and the land in Abraham’s time; and the latest work 
will presently be mentioned. | 

Egypt, of wonderful wealth of record, also fares hardly 
in this book. The Egypt Exploration Fund is spoken of as 
“a private undertaking supported by small contributions,” 
and no one would suppose it to have expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and to have supplied many museums 
with ample exhibits. Here the Germans have done very 
little, but it is fully told.. The Biblical places in Egypt have 
all been explored, and there is no reason to doubt, as this 
writer does, the identification of the Tahpanhes of Jeremiah 
xliii, The “ Book of the Dead” is not even named, but 
this is a complete record of the Egyptian view of immor- 
tality, and is most significant of the character of ancient 
life in Egypt as quite distinct from that of Babylonia. 

Arabia is adequately treated by Professor Hommel, who 
figures some of the most important inscriptions, and gives 
just credit to Glazer, the Austrian. Hommel shows how 
much light Arabia can throw on Old Testament names, and 
he dwells instructively on the names, Kush, Shur, and 
Sabaea. This is the best-written chapter. That on the 
Hittites, by Professor Jensen is also well done, showing that 
the inscriptions which we possess begin: about 1200 B. C., 
and end about 550 B.C. Thus they are not very ancient, 
but their writers were the ancestors of the Armenians, and 
no doubt they tell of the far past of the region north of 
Palestine. So much for the last century. 

2. To briefly supplement this account of that century, I 


> 
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take up the last publication of the Palestine’ Exploration 
Fund, which deals with four mounds in the southern part of 
the land. The story of the rather hasty digging is well 
told, and half the large volume is given to plates. The ~ 
building up of the history lays much stress on the pottery 
found at different levels, but this cannot be gone into here. 
“ High places’ are being discovered, and light is thrown on 
the idolatrous usages. Inscribed jar-handles have been 
gathered by the hundred, and they give dates. The at- 
tempts to represent human and animal forms in clay show 
the primitive stage of art. Witchcraft is much explained 
by thé discovery of objects so used and of imprecations. . 
Light is thrown on the use of caves as dwellings and places 
of worship and sepulture. That universal symbol of .bene- 
diction, the swastika, has been found for the first time in 
Palestine proper. 

Still more recent and much more productive excavations 
at Gezer, a city before JosHUA (x. 33), more than once re- 
built and existing as an important fortress down to the Cru- 
sades, must be described in due time when that work is fin- 
ished on account of the always premature expiration of the 
royal permit. 

3. At Abydos, Professor Petrie, who has no equal in 
his striking results of moderate work and expenditure, has 
been unearthing remains of the kings who reigned before 
the First Dynasty, as it is called. He thus lays bare pre- 
historic Egypt, especially its tombs and the great temple of 
Osiris. One inscription calls him, “The Living One, the 
Good God, Lord of the two Lands,” and another, “The 
Good God, the Lord, Creator.” Objects are figured, run- 
ning all the way from rude flints to beautiful portrait heads. 
And there is more to come for a few years, but the rapidity 
and ease of Egyptian work is bringing it toward a success- 
ful close. 

4. The great find of all, as some count it, was made 
in the year 1902 at Susa, the old Persepolis, the Shushan of 
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Dan. viii. 2,and Neu.i.1. To the French explorer, De 
Morgan, belongs the honor. The monument is a block of 
black diorite eight feet high. It had been broken but could 
be rejoined. There are about thirty-six hundred lines, of 
which seven hundred give the personal history of Hammu- 
rabi. His name is here given from the cuneiform, but the 
Hebrew of Gen. xiv. 1 has it very nearly as in the English, 
Amraphel. He is said to have been king of Shinar, the 
plain of Babylonia, and we know that his empire extended 
from the Tigris to the Mediterranean. This code of laws 
dates over five hundred years before the Israelites received 
their code at Sinai, and clearly represents the legal lore of 
the ancient church of Asia. It was for two thousand years 
a text-book of Babylonia. The monument had been cap- 
tured by an Elamite king and carried to Susa, but the power 
of the code was preserved. 

The text from which I quote does not contain the per- 
sonal part, but gives two hundred and fifty sections, all of 
~. the laws that remain legible. The first is :— 


If a man weave a spell and put a ban upon a man, and has not justi- 
fied himself, he that wove the spell upon him shall be put to death. 


We observe the laconic style, the prevalence of capital 
punishment, and the practice of sorcery, to which the an- 
cients had come through the abuse of their knowledge. We 
are reminded at once of Balaam, who was summoned from 
the East, at a great price, by the Moabites, to curse or be- 
witch the Israelites through his enchantments. 

Another law deals with theft : — 


If a man has stolen the goods of temple or palace, that man shall be 
killed, and he who received the stolen thing from his hand shall be put 
to death. 


Theft here is limited to temple and palace as if it werea 
sacrilege and peculiarly wicked. Burglary comes in later :— 


‘Sy 
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If a man has broken into a house, one shall kill him before the breach 
and bury him in it. 


And so of robbery from the person : — 


If a man has carried on brigandage, and has been captured, that man 
shall be put to death. 


The law is so rigorous that it will not suffer even the 
plunder of a burning house :— 


If in a man’s house a fire has been kindled, and a man who has 
come to extinguish the fire has lifted up his eyes to the property of the 
owner of the house, and has taken the property of the owner of the 
house, that man shall be thrown into that fire. 


There seems to have been no allowance made for “the 
law’s delay.” The end of the fire was the end, as well, of 
the crimes committed there. An interesting provision 
relates to a man’s right in his field :— 


If a man has taken a field to cultivate and has not caused the corn to 
grow in the field, and has not done the entrusted work on the field, one 
shall put him to account, and he shall give corn like its neighbor. Hf 
he has not cultivated the field and has left it to itself, he shall give corn 
like its neighbor to the owner of the field, and the field he left he shall 
break up with hoes, and shall harrow it, and return it to its owner. 


The meaning evidently is that the man who takes a field 
on shares, and neglects to secure a crop to divide with the 
owner, is liable for as much corn as the neighboring field 
produces ; and if he has wholly neglected the field, he must 
both give the corn and put the field back into good condi- 
tion, and hand it over to the owner. On the other hand 
there is to be no oppression of the agriculturist : — 


If a man has a debt upon him and a thunderstorm ravaged his field 
or carried away the produce, or the corn has not grown through lack of 
water, in that year he shall not return corn to the creditor, he shall 
alter his tablet and he shall not give interest for that year. 


Exact justice is the rule—‘“eye for eye and tooth for 


- 
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tooth” is literally required here. The marriage laws show 
that a concubine might be taken in case a wife were child- 
less, but the wife’s right to property and to go away with 
what she brought, is carefully guarded. Divorce extends 
beyond adultery to wrong conduct. A remarkable provision 
deals with an unfaithful builder whose work falls down : — 


If he has caused the son of the owner of the house to die, one shall 
put to death the son of that builder. 


This inclusion of a son in the guilt of his father must 
have insured the greatest care in building, and it seems to 
follow the principle that by hereditary taint children do 
suffer for the iniquity of parents. The “act of God” how- 
ever, always leaves a man innocent in a case of the property 
of another destroyed in his hands :— 


If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has taken place or a lion has 
killed, the shepherd shall purge himself before God, and the accident 
to the fold the owner of the fold shall face it. 


And again there are a few cases which are declared to be 
without remedy : — 


If a wild bull in a man’s charge has gored a man and caused him to 
die, that case has no remedy. 


A lawyer’s study of this code would be most instructive. 
It reads like that of Solon. Its absolute and immediate 
application gives it obvious strength. It sounds like probity 
itself speaking out. Its one aim is the promotion of right- 
eousness. A kingdom so governed must have been as 
happy as the times would allow. The severe penalties 
show the occurrence of great crimes, but the righteous 
had nothing to fear. It expresses the conscience of the 
ancients which had grown up as the still earlier perception 
had declined. As a production of the silver age it is re- 
markable that silver and no other metal is mentioned in the 
code, in naming prices of labor. 
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It is of course this high sense of justice which led the 
Pharaoh to rebuke Abraham for telling him but half the 
truth about Sarah, and to send Abraham away as an un- 
worthy guest (GEN. xii.:18—-20). It was the same sense 
which brought forth a reproach from the king of Gerar who 
took Sarah under misrepresentation and then declared 
before God the “integrity of his heart and innocency of his 
hands,” and he gave them both rich presents and told them 
to dwell in his land where they would (GEN. xx. 15). So 
was Isaac reproved for a like iniquity in the same land 
(GEN. xxvi. 10). It was the wisdom in judgment of Moses’ 
father-in-law which led him to give Moses counsel to divide 
the people under rulers of thousands, hundreds, fifties, and 
tens for purposes of judgment (Ex. xviii. 21). It was the’ 
high honor of the husband of Bathsheba which led him to 
refuse to go down to his house while the army was in the 
field, and which led to his death in the forefront of battle 
by the plot of David (2 SAM. xi. 11,15, 17). We remember 
the hasty anger and ready repentance of Naaman, the 
Syrian general, and his conscientious words to Elisha 
(2 KINGs v. 11, 14,18). We recall the genuine contrition of 
the Ninevites in Jonah’s time. The Bible thus by contrast 
with Israel exhibits the more ancient religion. 

There are those who are always insisting that the Bible 
is a copy of something and that its contents were borrowed 
from somewhere. Archzologists are out of their field in 
all such speculations, for they should be scientifically ascer- 
taining facts and not framing theories. When Delitzsch 
declared that the Bible had borrowed its early chapters 
from Babylon, he was doing archeology a.disservice by 
leaving his researches to attack the Bible. The obvious 
answer to him would equally be the answer to one who 
should hold that the code of Sinai was borrowed from Ham- 
murabi, and that is, that each nation had its own code from 
sources anterior or superior to itself. The distinction be- 
tween these two codes is marked. Hammurabi is an idol- 
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ator and begins by enumerating the gods whom he serves ; 
the Sinaitic code begins with the one Lord God and con- 


tinues in His name. If we should compare the crimes 
mentioned, we should find the Israelites of 1400 B.C. more 
wicked than the Babylonians of 2200 B.C., and this is easily 
explained by the gradual decline of character which made 
the reutterance of law at Sinai a necessity. The Bible 
always maintains the monotheism which the Babylonians 
early lost. In the very absence of all hypocrisy which 
characterizes ancient statements they indicate their remote- 
ness from their day of revelation. 

The finding of this code has greatly encouraged research, 
and it is said that the University of Chicago will take up 
work at the point described as follows : — 


In the parched desert, a little to the east of the road which leads 
from Bagdad to the ruins of Babylon, and about half-way between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is an extensive group of moinds known as Tel- 
Ibrahim. The mounds mark the site of Cutha or Ku-tu, an ancient 


Babylonian city of special interest to"  ~ students on account of the 
story which 2 KinGs xvii. 24-41 relax + inhabitants. It was from 
this city, and also from Babylon and ~— »ar, two cities at which the 


Germans are now excavating, that Sargon, the king of Assyria, trans- 
ported the inhabitants to occupy the homes of the exiled Hebrews of 
Samaria. The story says that the Cuthzans, together with the other 
captives, thus forced to live in a foreign city, refused to adopt the 
religion of Yahweh, the Lord of the land, and as a punishment for 
their obstinacy, lions were sent to destroy them. Sargon averted their 
destruction by ordering one of the Hebrew priests which had been 
exiled from Samaria to return and teach the Babylonians the religion 
of the country in which they were living, but the captives continued 
obstinate; the religion of their mother country could not be discarded 
so easily, and the Cuthewans made images of their god Nergal, and 
placed them in the sacred shrines of the Hebrews. 

The ruins of Cutha are situated far from the present route of 
travel, and lying low are visible at a distance only from the summits 
of the surrounding mounds and sand hills. Few Europeans have 
visited them, and they escaped Layard’s notice altogether. Rawlinson 
was the first to examine them, and he read upon their bricks, which 
date from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, the name of the city Ku-tu, 
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identifying the ruin with the biblical Cutha. George Smith, the neat 
explorer to visit them, says that the main mound is low but enormous 
in size, being three-fourths of a mile in length. In shape it is like a 
crescent with a smaller mound in the hollow, and “ walls and masses 
of brick work protrude from heaps of rebbish in various places.” 

A statement of peculiar interest regarding Cutha is found on a 
tablet from the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, recording the story 
of the creation of the world. The tablet says that the story was 
copied from an ancient tablet in the brary at Cutha. This is an 
indication that somewhere in the mound of Tel-Ibrahim there is a 
Babylonian library of great antiquity and importance. If for no other 
reason than this, excavations at this point promise as much as at 
any other in Babylonia, and the ruins of Cutha are perhaps the only 
ones of the very ancient cities of prime importance in which the exca- 
vator has not yet dug deep enough to learn at least something more 
than the name. 


We are learning a good deal of the wisdom of the an- 
cients, but we have only begun. We read of the “ Ancient 
Church” : — 


It was spread throughout much of the Asiatic world and over many 
kingdoms there, and although they differed in doctrinals of faith, yet it 
was one church, because they everywhere made charity the essential 
of the church. (Arcana, 4689.) 

The truths possessed by the ancients are entirely forgotten at this 
day [A. D., 1750]. (/did., 3419.) 

The rituals and statutes which were commanded through Moses to 
the posterity of Jacob were not new, but existed before, in the ancient 
churches, and were only restored among the children of Jacob. They 
were restored because among other nations they had become idolatrous, 
and in Egypt and Babylon were turned into magic. (/d/d., 6846.) 

The statutes, judgments, and laws commanded through Moses to the 
Israelites were not different from those which existed in the ancient 
church, as those about betrothal and marriage, servants, animals fit and 
unfit for food, cleansings, feasts, and many other things, as altars and 
sacrifices. (/dtd., 4449.) 

This ancient church was scattered through all Asia, especially in 
Syria, Mesopotamia,’ Assyria, Chaldea, the land of Canaan and its 
borders, Philistia, Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, and also in Arabia and Ethiopia, 
and after a time into Tartary even to the Black Sea and in all parts of 
Africa. (Coronis, 39.) 
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Its successive states cannot be fully described as were those of the 
earliest church, because they cannot be presented to the same degree 
from our Scripture, especially because this church was spread through 
so many kingdoms, and was varied in them all, and therefore passed 
through its states variously. (/did., 41.) 


These dicta show the Biblical archzologist his task, and 
only patience and unambitious zeal for true science are re- 
quired to do the perfect work. In closing I wish to cite 
Swedenborg’s description of the heaven of this church, or 
of the silver age, because it is so true to the scenery un- 
covered on earth since his day : — 


I was in the spirit and accompanied my angelic guide to a hill where 
the east joined the south. When we were upon that hill he showed me — 
a great extent of country, and we saw afar off a high mountain between 
which and the hill where we stood was a valley extending into a plain 
with a gentle ascent. We moved down to cross the valley and saw on 
either side rocks carved into forms of men and beasts, birds and fishes. 
I asked the angel, “ Are these idols?” and he said, “« No, they are repre- 
sentations of moral virtues and spiritual truths.” . . . At length we saw 
“a city which we entered. In the midst of it were palaces built of 
marble, with steps of alabaster before them, and at the sides columns of 
jasper. We saw also temples of precious stones. We saw upon the 
walls drawings and small images made of silver, like the cherubim and 
palms on the walls of the temple at Jerusalem. (Coronis, 44.) 


One thing is certain: the more fully we surround the 
Bible with all the scenes and relics of antiquity and with 
the ancient lore which archzology can. furnish, the more 
brilliantly will the peculiar quality of the Scriptures stand 
forth, confirmed and illumined by these remains, but su- 
preme over #hem as the Word of God. 

This sketch of the work in Oriental fields may be appro- 
priately closed with a hymn which dates from between 2500 
and 2000 B.C., and utters a true note of penitence. We 
quote the English rendering of Heinrich Weine in Die Christ- 
liche Welt: — | 
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O Lord, my sins are many, 
Great are my misdeeds! 
My God, my sins are many, 
Great are my misdeeds! 


The sins which I’ve committed 
Know I not; 

The misdeeds which I’ve accomplished 
Know I not. 


Pain was my daily food, 
I know not why ; 

Ill hap o’erwhelmed my life, 
I know not why. 


The Lord in his heart’s scorn 
Has looked on me; 

My God in his heart’s wrath 
Has visited me. 


I looked for help ; 
None took me by the hand. 

I poured forth tears ; 
No man came to my side. 


I cry aloud ; 
None hearkens to my cry. 
Anguished I cast myself to earth, 
I dare not look up. ae 


To my merciful God I turn me; 
Deep are my sighs. 

O Lord, look kindly upon me, 
Accept my tears! 


Mankind is turned away 
And has no understanding; 

Each man called by a name, 
What understanding has he? 

Whether they do good or evil, 7 , 
They have no understanding. 


O Lord, thy bondman, 
Spurn him not! 
Overwhelmed by water-floods, 
Seize him by the hand! 
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The sins which I’ve committed, 
Change them to graces ! 

The misdeeds which I’ve practiced, 
Let the wind drive them away! 


Rend apart my iniquities 
As one rends a garment! 
My God, my sins are seven times seven, 
Forgive my sins. 


We observe in this hymn, which is older than the time of 
Abraham, the parallel structure of our Psalms, and also the 
humble and the contrite heart of a sincere worshipper. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE MINISTER IN THE EXERCISE OF HIS 
OFFICE.* 


In the opening of the previous lecture it was said that 
the minister is chosen and called to his holy office by the 
Lord. He is also called to his immediate field of labor by 
the Lord. The Divine call into the ministry can be recog- 
nized in his natural gifts and spiritual qualifications; the 
call to his field of service will be indicated by the Divine 

Providence. 

- One: signal indication will be a call from some ecclesias- 
tical society, after the people have looked to the Lord in 
prayer to be directed in their cheice to the man whom He 
would make the bishop of their souls. But, as he values 
the honor of his manhood, let the invitation come from the 
society, and not the seeking from the minister. He may, 
without loss of self-respect, make known by personal letter, © 
or, perhaps more modestly, through mutual friends, that he 
would be pleased to have his name considered, and give 
references of his fitness for the vacant place; but any so- 
licitation on his part, or any unworthy influences brought to 
bear to get votes for himself, wlll lower him to the level of 
the self-seeking and office-seeking politician. 

When the office seeks the man, he will be guided in 
answering the call mainly by considerations of usefulness. 
Questions of salary and other personal advantages will also 
have weight ; but if these things greatly outweigh his desire 
to be in the place where he can do the most good, he has 
sold his birthright in the ministry for a mess of worldly 
pottage, and should take solemn warning from the fate of 
the first disciple who betrayed his Master for silver. 

But assuming that the theological student has been in- 


*The last of three lectures given at the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and published by request. 
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ducted into the ministry of the New Church by the Holy 
Spirit transferred, in sign at least, through the hands of 
men, and that, by the leading of Divine Providence, he has 
been installed in his pastorate and given charge of the flock 
with the right hand of fellowship, we are now to follow him 
in the performance of the manifold duties pertaining to his 
pastoral office. 

At the outset let us take a bird’s-eye view of the broad 
field of his pastoral activity and the orderly grouping of its 
several divisions. In the midst is the temple of Jehovah 
and its worship on the Lord’s day, in which he leads the 
congregation of all the people, old and young, saints and 
sinners, in their prayers and hymns of praise, and teaches 
them the way to heaven and the Lord from the open Word. 
After the morning hour, in the Sunday-school, he, with 
other loving helpers, heeding the charge, “ Feed my lambs,” 
specially nurtures the children in heavenly life, while also 
instructing ‘adults more fully in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Perhaps in the evening a missionary lecture 
will be addressed to the general public. Probably he will 
have either a mid-week meeting for prayer and spiritual 
conference, or class for study of the doctrines of the church, 
or both, and will be present at the League reading-circle of 
his young people 

Grouped around the church are its various organizations 
for works of charity and for promotion of friendly acquain- 
tance and social pleasures, and the parish with its business 
affairs, of all which the pastor should be the leading spirit, 
especially in subordinating them to the welfare of the 
church, and harmonizing them with its spiritual life. 

Beyond the immediate pale of the church and its external 
activities are the homes of the worshipers, into whose 
domestic affections and interests the pastor will frequently 
enter with only human sympathies, yet in some of his visits 
he may get his clearest view of their spiritual] states, or 
speak a more direct word of Divine truth to personal need 
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than his pulpit utterance, or hear, in sacred confidence, a 
more heart-broken and contrite confession than the public 
prayer, and these kindred souls may feel the touch of the 
Father of mercies more tenderly than in the great congre- 
gation, especially in«the three momentous events of the 
home history — birth, marriage, death. The angels who 
always behold the face of the heavenly Father come with 
him to the mother and the new-born babe in closer embrace 
of love, the blessedness of heaven is in his benediction upon 
the twain made one soul and one flesh, and his words of 
consolation and hope vibrate in unison with “ The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,” but in deeper tones of eternity : — 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 
“ Forever, — never! 
Never — forever!” 


But farther away than these homes, in the outmost bor- 
der around the church, lies the great world of the philan- 
thropic charities, the humanities, school work, social reform, 
politics, business — which its sphere ought to interpenetrate 
and spiritualize, but where the pastor of the New Church 
can easily go astray, or linger with too much interest. For 
whether he is in the market-place or the homes of men or 
in his own study, his heart should always abide in the house 
of the Lord. Here, that is, in purely spiritual ministra- 
tions, chiefly is his life-work, and mostly of these I shall 
now speak. 

The pastor is, first and last, to be the minister of the 
Word to men. In this holy of holies the Lord is present 
and meets with his worshiping people. All the parts of a 
full religious service are found together in the Scriptures. 
These, in every religion higher than fetishism or magic, are 
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representative rites and symbolic forms, singing, prayer, 
and doctrine. Because the Lord’s disciples were capable of 
spiritual regeneration, he gave them only two simple rites, 
Baptism and the Holy Supper, in place of the many wash- 
ings and sacrifices of the former merely representative 
church. For our musical service we have the old Hebrew 
hymn book, the Praises or Psalms, with other selections of 
Hebrew poetry, and the scattered songs in the historical 
and didactic books. A large number of the Psalms are also 
prayers, or breathe the prayerful spirit, and often flow 
almost spontaneously from the lips of the devout Christian. 
Not to speak of the prayers in other parts of the Word of 
occasional use, we can always repeat, with ever new bless- 
ing, that complete and perfect prayer, given by the Lord 
Himself when He taught His disciples how to pray. But 
by far the larger portion of the Word is instruction in the 
doctrinals of the church, either plainly revealed or veiled in 

types and parables. Thus every state of worship, the puri- 

fication of the soul from evil, and appropriation of the bread 

of heaven, the heart's hymn of praise, song of joy, or mis- 

erere of grief, the confession of sin and prayer for mercy, 

the cry of affliction and despair, thanksgiving and adoration, 

and the doctrines of faith and righteousness, can all find 

their fittest and fullest expression in the words and the 

sacraments of the Sacred Scriptures. | 

And yet human words and forms can also enter as a use- 

ful element into the worship, provided their inspiration is 

drawn from the Lord’s Word. Besides the reading of the 

Scriptures, a sermon explaining and setting forth the truth 

of the Divine lesson will be very helpful to the understand- 

ing of the hearers. But the preacher himself must not be 

seen and his own opinions must ‘not be heard. If human 

prayers are said in addition to the Lord’s Prayer, let the 

precept be heeded: “ After this manner pray ye.” Spiritual 
hymns form a valuable supplement to the selections. But 

to those of reverent and spiritual mind operatic solos are 
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displeasing, and gospel hymns, so called, that gush with 
sentimental piety are distasteful. No fault can be found 
with the symbolism that makes the Divine service impress- 
ive and beautiful, so long as the attention is not drawn too 
much to the material and the visible, and the mind dis- 
tracted from the worship of the Father in spirit and truth. 
None but holy thoughts and heavenly feelings have the 
right to enter the Lord’s house. Without should be the 
follies and vanities of human wisdom and whatever in 
the worship savors of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life. “ Jehovah is in his holy temple: 
let all the earth keep silence before him.”’ 

The significance and uses of the sacraments have been so 
fully explained in our doctrines that it is sufficient in this 
connection to say that they are rites for special classes and 
for special occasions. Baptism is especially a rite for in- 
fants, and once for all on the forehead of the babe is placed 
the sign of its introduction into the Christian Church and 
the life of regeneration. None come worthily to the Lord’s 
Supper save those who are in His own love and the life of 
spiritual charity. The occasions specially appropriate to do 
this in remembrance of him, would appear to be the festivals 
of the Christian year, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
which bring fresh to mind his great work of redemption 
and salvation. The quarterly administration of the Holy 
Supper customary with our societies is probably more use- 
ful than either a more or less frequent observance. At first 
the Lord’s disciples every time they took their fgod in glad- 
ness and singleness of heart closed their common meal by 
the simple memorial service of distributing among them- 
selves the broken bread and the cup of blessing. Ata 
later period the Eucharist was the great solemnity in the 
worship of the faithful on the Lord’s day. But in the 
present state of our Christian love a wider interval appears 
to be advisable, lest such frequency make that a ceremony 
which ought to be the holiest thing of worship. 
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But the other forms of worship that have been mentioned 
are of service in public and social religious meetings in 
general. The three common elements of all worship, sing- 
ing, prayer, and doctrine, have each its distinct use, which 
determines the order in which they naturally follow one 
another in the liturgy. 

The Psalmody and Christian hymns are specially service- 
able for the culture of the spiritual affections and the utter- 
ance of the devout emotions of the heart. “ Before the ‘sea 
of emotion’ within the soul has become ‘curdled into 
thoughts’ it can be expressed in inarticulate tone.” More 
fully than articulate speech musical tones voice the affec- 
tions of the heart. - 


Sounds which derive little from the understanding are the sounds of 
singing and of music. . . . The correspondence of the sound itself is 
with the general affection of love in the understanding; the correspond- 
ence of the variations of the sound, such as are those of singing and 
music, is with the variations of the affections which are from the love 
of the will in the understanding. | 


Sacred music, then, instrumental or vocal, moves the 
accordant affections in the soul of the sincere worshiper. 
Is it all fancy to say that the Church bell ringing out over 
hamlet and vale is the voice of an angel calling thdse who 
are glad to go into the house of Jehovah? or that they 
faintly hear celestial harmonies in the organ voluntary that 
gives the dominant note to the Divine service? 

“Twill sing with the spirit,” says Paul, “and I will sing 
with the understanding also.”” For affections yearn to be 
mated with thoughts. Tones, then, must be matched with 
words, song set to music. But the thoughts in the genuine 
singing of the heart will always be poetic ideas moving with 
the rhythmic pulse of its emotions.. Whether the lyric be 
a street melody, a hymn to the Divine majesty, or a Psalm 
of David, it is of the concrete forms of the imagination all 
compact. The heights of abstract rational truth are above 
the flight of the muse of song, even as her poetic notes rise 
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superior to. the warbling of the songsters of the wood. 
Music, therefore, pure, radiant, beautiful as she is, can be 
only the handmaid of religion, introducing the imaginative 
emotions into the inner sanctuary of the Divine presence. 
For worship begins as life itself begins in blind feeling 
growing up into light; or like the black lump of coal 
radiating dark heat, then becoming red hot, and at last 
shining white. 

The religious affections and desires which urge to prayer 
are closely related to the feelings that are quickened by the 
service of song, so much so that prayers are often sung as 
well as said. But in prayer as distinguished from singing 
the feelings are opened more interiorly, are less self-centered, 
and more vividly sense the Lord's presence, so that we talk 
with him face to face. The emotional life while deeper is 
usually calmer. We come into a more meditative, percep- 
tive, thoughtful mood. The Divine answer which inflows 
into the heart with blessedness, peace, trust, hope, and 
strength is also a revelation of light to the inner perception 
of the spirit. Thus prayer which naturally follows singing 
leads in turn to doctrine. 

When the celestial flame dimly felt in the tones of sing- 
ing, ascending touches the inmost emotions of the soul, and 
the illumination of the Divine Spirit responds to the per- 
ception of the human spirit in prayer, then this worship of 
the heart becomes full and complete by instructing the 
thought of the intellect in doctrine. The lessons read from 
the Word and preaching from the Word in accordance with 
our revealed standard of faith give this doctrinal instruction. 

Preaching is the part of the service in public worship, 
besides. the benediction, that is peculiar to the minister. 
All should participate in the devotional service. The people 
ought to be taught that they are not to come to church to 
be entertained by the choir with artistic music or to listen 
passively to eloquent prayers, but to sing and pray them- 
selves —to sing in the spirit at least, if their voices are not 
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all tuneful; to pray in the spirit, if not aloud. It is befit- 
ting and helpful for the minister to lead and inspire the 
worship, and to take upon his sympathies, and give voice to, 
the contrition, trials, and sorrows, the joys, gratitude, and 
adoration of all; but he is not a priest, making vicarious 
intercession for the congregation, but only a fellow-wor- 
shiper, both rffnister and people saying all together, “Our 
Father, who art in the heavens.” But’in preaching he as- 
sumes a new relation to the people. Now he stands not 
with them looking to the face of the Lord, but before them 
speaking from His Word, while they hear and obey.- He is 
the teacher, and they are learners ; he is the shepherd, and 
they are the sheep. His peculiar function, then, is to be 
the preacher of the doctrines of the church drawn from the 
Word of the Lord. 

But the sermon should not be the lifeless doctrine which 
has caused the popular outcry for practical preaching. It 
should be the white light of rational thought glowing with a 
Divine enthusiasm, truth from the heart to reach through 
the intellect the hearts of the hearers; so that almost in- 
voluntarily prayer and hymn again will follow the close of 
the sermon, and the benediction of the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the Amen of all genuine doctrine, the 
beginning and the end of all spiritual worship. 

The essential quality of every form of worship — preach- 
ing, prayer, singing, sacrament — is spirituality, without 
which it is but a vain show of holiness, dead piety, meritori- 
ous will-worship, superstitious and debasing idolatry. ‘God 
is Spirit : and they that worship Him must worship in spirit 
and truth.” This Divine teaching the minister should 
deeply ponder and earnestly seek to impress upon his 
people, and above all he should be himself its living illustra- 
tion in his personal devotion. 

The origin of spiritual worship is in the internal man who 
is an angel of heaven. Here is neither Mount Gerizim nor 
Jerusalem. Here spirit is unlimited by space, time, or ma- 
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terial forms. But.while we live in bodies of earth in the- 
world of nature, worship must have its holy places and holy 
days and external rites. But this worship of the natural 
man is also made spiritual when the Holy Spirit of the Lord, 
indwelling in the angelic mind, manifests, expresses, and 
embodies itself Harmoniously therein. Then the very build- 
ing dedicated to the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ 
becomes a sacred temple, not to be profaned by any secular 
uses. Among the dwellings of men it stands a perpetual 
silent witness to the existence of the invisible and eternal 
Jehovah. Whether it is some humble bethel or grand pile 
of stone, the purest and noblest product of Christian archi- 
tecture and art, “this is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” When the true worshipers 
joyfully enter by this gate into the life of heaven a power- 
ful sphere of spiritual holiness inflows through the soul 
down even into the very sensuals and dramatic actions of 
their worship —the open Word in the chancel in the view 
of all, the minister in his official robe, the soft instreaming 
colored lights, the solemn silence, the holy countenance and 
reverent air, the bodily postures, as they stand and lift up 
their voices hymning the Divine praises, or kneel and pour 
out the soul’s sincere desire in prayer, or quietly sit to hear, 
in the Divine truth, the voice of the Lord. Such is the 
vision of the Revelation: “ And I saw no temple: therein : 
for the Lord God the Almighty is the temple thereof, and 
the Lamb.” 

That no temple was seen does not mean, it is explained, 
that there will be no material temple or external worship in 
the New Jerusalem ; but that the external will not be sepa- 
rate from the internal, when the Lord alone is worshiped in 
His Divine. human. But to-day the temple of the New 
Church is still visible. Its worship is not purely spiritual 
and heavenly. Not all are able to worship the Lord in 
spirit and truth. The hosannas of little children are heard, 
but their spiritual ideas of the Lord and heaven are as yet 
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latent in sense impressions. And there are youths and 
mature men and women in all stages of regeneration, many 
of whom must gradually be led from natural to angelic life 
by external rituals. And the religion of some in the con- 
gregation would seem to be mainly, if not altogether, the 
esthetic pleasure derived from the music, the mere words of 
prayer, and an intellectual interest in the heavenly doctrines. 
The “discontent,” about which we heard so much in the 
New-Church Messenger not long ago, is probably to be found 
in part among those in such religious externalism, who would 
enthuse the worship with a more carnal heat, and hear from 
the pulpit the moralities that come home to men’s business 
and bosoms. But the most spiritual among us are mostly 
the ones, I imagine, who are dissatisfied, because of the cold- 
ness of faith, the formalism of devotion, the pride and 
- worldliness in the sanctuary, which still somewhat separate 
the New Church from the New Heaven. . 

But while, on account of the imperfect regenerate life 
and the great diversity of the spiritual states of the New 
Church, its worship cannot be the realization of the vision 
of the New Jerusalem, yet this pattern seen in the mount is 
the ideal which the pastor should constantly set before his 
people in precept and example. He should not, however, 
try to spiritualize the public worship by conforming the 
prayer and: preaching almost exclusively to the state of 
those who are the most intelligent in doctrine and the most 
eminent in heavenly love and light, rather than to the capaci- 
ties and needs of all in the congregation. 

Common worship is essential to the highest welfare of 
‘the church. The tendency to segregate into classes is nat- 
ural and,. indeed, legitimate, so the unity of the general spi- 
ritual community is not thereby dissolved or weakened. It 
is well to gather the children into the Sunday-school, and 
for the young folks to league together for religious and 
social uses. And most valuable would be a weekly confer- 
ence or prayer meeting of the more spiritual members of 
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the society, similar to the meetings of the first Christian 
believers, before they left their first love and lost the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit, in which the worship 
was spontaneous, informal, and social. Such classes can 
have their special form of worship; but all should unite in 
the worship of the Lord’s Day for the common good of all. 
The growing habit of the children of making the Sunday- 
school their only church, instead of the morning service of 
the Lord’s sanctuary, is one which both parents and pastor 
should sedulously strive to correct. The best Christians do 
not desire to spend Sunday at home, reading the Word and 
the Writings, and in the secret prayer of the closet, but 
agree with the Psalmist : “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of Jehovah.” 

But if all classes and kinds come together for united wor- 
ship, it must be such that all can participate therein, the 
youths and the elders, the cultured and the common people, 
those in only external piety as well as those interiorly in the 
Lord’s love. The prayers, whether said by the minister or 
by all together, must voice every variety of the devout 
affections of each and every one, yet so united by mutual 
sympathy that the prayer is the unisonal utterance as if 
from the heart of one greater man. The sermon must 
speak to many men of many minds and give them each 
“their portion of food in due season,” yet food shared by 
the common brotherhood of sons of the same universal 
Father. 

In confirmation and further illustration of this view, per- 
mit me to quote what the Rev. L. P. Mercer so well said in 
this school: — 

You are accountable to the Master for all classes that come under 
your ministry. The children are with you; the youth of the church are 
there, needing to see the application of truth to their opening and won- 
dering lives; the inquirer is there, just beginning to think sanely and 
still fighting the ghosts of an old faith; the tempted are there, needing 


the encouragement the Word gives; the self-righteous, needing its re- 
bukes; the sinful, needing its quickening; the self-deceived, needing its 
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illumination. The proposition presented, the point in hand, has its les- 
son for each of these; and the application of the lesson requires regard 
to all, varied treatment for the sake of all, and refusal to be absorbed 
by some to the neglect of others. 


The pastor is able to minister to all classes of his people 
and every variety of their religious experiences from the 
Lord's love in him of saving men from sin, and making 
angels of them for their eternal homes. From this love, 
and from this love only, he can open the tender ideas of the 
little ones to the gracious spirit of the Heavenly Father, 
show the young man how to cleanse his way, and bring 
solace and good cheer to the aged; he can bear upon his 
heart the burden of his people’s sins, and be touched with a 
feeling of their infirmities, and sympathize with the afflicted ; 
he can rouse the cold and careless to serious thought and 
earnest effort, can be patient with the wilful and wayward, 
wise to disarm faultfinding and heal strife among brethren, 
strong and of good courage in all the difficulties of a pas- 
tor’s experience. 

Every minister has his predominant gifts and his personal 
limitations. Some are constitutionally voices of judgment, 
and some are bearers of mercy; one is rapt in the mystic 
contemplation of the seer, and another has marked organi- 
zing and executive ability. Every man should always be 
true to himself, keep his own individuality, and not be the 
feeble copyist of any distinguished character, or servilely 
follow any popular fashion. But the love of saving souls 
will wonderfully purify and perfect his personal disposition 
and manners and his individual peculiarities of thought and 
style of speech. It will take the egotism, the angularity 
and eccentricity, out of his individuality, subdue the impe- 
riousness of his will, soften the harshness of his judgments, 
humble the conceit of his wisdom, and transform his natural 
selfhood into spiritual manhood. 

By the love of saving souls the recluse of the study is 
changed into the gentle pastor who feeds his lambs and 
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sheep; who studies, writes, and speaks, not from a specu- 
lative and dogmatic interest in truth, but from a living inter- 
est in men, seeking, in the Word and the Writings, doctrine 
to do them good. The preaching will not be limited to his 
favorite doctrines, stated in the rational forms suited to his 

ental culture or the elect few, but his kindly sympathy 

ll make him mindful of busy men and patient women. 

His love of souls will also keep him spiritually alive. He 
will not get into old ruts, become tiresomely prolix, and 
lazily drone the ritual; but he will be alert to discover new 
ways of meeting new states and changed times, or better 
ways of solving old problems of pastoral work. There will 
be variety in the sermons. He will not forever be explain- 
ing doctrines, or always exhorting to good of life; the dis- 
course will not always be flowery, fervid, pungent, or always 
a process of reasoning by arguments, logical but dry, from 
propositions, clear and sharp-cut as crystals, but sometimes 
crystals of ice.; Rather, his sermons in form and matter 
will be as varied as the variety in life itself or the changing 
moods of nature, and as fresh every Sabbath as the dawn of 
its morning. 

In short, the love of saving men will develop in the pas- 
tor a spirituality and saintliness of character that will make 
him higher than the kings of the earth, and give him a joy 
in the fruits of his labors, the sweetest ever known in any 
service this ie ot 
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DRUIDS AND DRUIDISM. 


Asout fifty-five years before the birth of our Lord, Julius 
Czesar, one of the greatest and most powerful of the Roman 
emperors, after a long and successful campaign in Gaul and 
Germany, turned his victorious arms toward the island of 
Albion, or Britain, and landed on the coast of Kent. Here 
he met a new foe, more fierce and warlike than he had met 
on the continent, and better acquainted with the arts of war, 
who on many occasions inflicted severe losses on his tried 
and sees ea and who, but for their intestine quar- 
rels, would have conquered even the great Conqueror. His 
aim, possibly, was twofold. Britain had been known for 
centuries as the great producer of copper and tin, and four 
hundred years before these islands were described by Herod- 
otus as the Cassiteridz, and hither the Phcenicians sent 
their ships, to carry away the products of mines which were 
then worked in Cornwall. But doubtless Czsar had another 
object in invading the home of this warlike race. More 
than three hundred years before, and one hundred and 
seventy years before the celebrated crossing of the Alps by 
Hannibal, Brennus, a British king, crossed that formidable 
barrier, with an army composed principally of his own sub- 
jects, and those of his brother Belarius, and attacked, took, 
and destroyed the City of Rome. Morgan, in his “Cam- 
brian History,” relates that Brennus only retired on re- 
ceiving one thousand.pounds weight of gold; but when the 
gold was being weighed he haughtily took off his belt, and 
cast that and his sword into the scale. The Roman Consul 
asked, “What means that?’ “It means,”- said Brennus, 
“woe to the vanquished.” The Romans, we are told, en- 
dured the taunt in silence, but probably that taunt was not 
forgotten, and eventuated in the invasion of our islands 
when the Romans felt they had a commander strong enough 
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for the task. Mela says they found, when they came, a 
people ignorant of luxury, not from necessity but from 
choice, with a character formed by the Druidical religion, 
which, although a corrupt form of patriarchal worship, re- 
tained, nevertheless, its native simplicity. Satisfied with 
carrying on a considerable trade with the more cultured 
nations, they preferred a nomadic life. It is said the army 
of Brennus settled in Italy, and founded the city of Milan, 
and we may thus claim the Italians, notwithstanding their 
language, as descendants from old Druidical stock. 

The Druids, it would seem, were never a caste in Britain. 
They drew their numbers in part from the nobles, but all 
classes might enter for the long preliminary trials and train- 
ing, which frequently extended to twenty years. But the 
class, thus separated from the people, became the deposi- 
tories of both religious and legal knowledge, which was 
mostly oral, though they had a written language for their 
decisions, using for it Greek characters. They were there- 
fore not only the religious teachers, but also the judges of 
the people. ‘ 

Czesar, whose account of the Druids is to be found in his 
“Gallic War,” was at best but a most imperfect historian, 
and seems to have gathered his ideas from the Druidism of 
Gaul rather than from Britain, which at the time he had not 
visited. His views also were based upon his own religious 
notions, which looked with contempt on all opposed to them. 
Nevertheless his biased opinion has been largely taken of 
late, and made the foundation of a rejection of belief in 
the real character of their doctrines by scientists and 
archeologists. These views, however, we shall notice later 
on. Still it is important to recollect that he admits that 
Britain was the centre of the Druidical religion, the chief 
seat of learning, and was held in such high repute that the 
youth of Gaul were sent over here to be educated, not only 
in the arts of peace but in those of war. 

From the very earliest ages of the world of which we 
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have either historical, mythical, or monumental atti 
we can trace the existence of philosophy, which in fact is the 
application of spiritual truth to the things of natural life 
and its phenomena. We find them in India, China, Peru, 
Mexico, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, and generally 
united to such a form of art as demonstrates a high degree 
of culture.. But these philosophies, whatever general re- 
semblances there may be between them, were not identical 
either as to principle or practice. 

Each of the great nations of antiquity possessed its own, 
and as yet men have been unable to discover any common 
origin. Each produced from it a distinct nationality or 
national lifes; which in fact was its embodiment. But in our 
admiration of these philosophies — and the more we know of 
many of them, the greater that admiration is— we must not 
forget that they were all esoteric. They belonged only to 


the priest and the philosopher, and were never communi-. 


cated to the common people. And hence it was in part, 
and in part to preserve their own supremacy, that the 
monotheism of philosophy. passed into the folly of a multi- 
plicity of gods, together with the lasciviousness and cruelty 
we find in the pages of ancient history. 

Various opinions have been expressed at different times 
as to the origin of Druidism, as well as the age of the world 
when it came into existence. Some writers affirm that it 
was patriarchal, while others give a far remoter age. It 
evidently sprang up at a time when the relation of material 
to spiritual things was known, as is clear from the symbols 
they used ; and when this subject is more fully examined in 
the light of the New Church, many of its mysteries, as well 
as those of mythology and astrology, will be seen in a new 
light. The editor of “Calmet’s Dictionary” evidently 
thought that Druidism was prepatriarchal. He pertinently 
asks : 


Was Abraham a Druid? He was as fond of the oak as any Druid 
was. Was Jacoba Druid? He raised an upright stone, which had 
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served him as a pillow at Bethel, and poured oil upon it, and afterwards 
raised an altar before it. Was Moses a Druid? He prohibited the 
use of iron and wrought stones in altars. Was Joshua a Druid? He 
raised a great stone under an oak at Shechem, and then observed that 
the tree had heard his voice. By his direction also, twelve great stones 
were carried from the bed of Jordan, and placed in a circle at Gilgal 
(literally “round-round”), which is quite what a Druid would have 
done. Was Samuela Druid? He raised his Ebenezer, “the stone of 
help,” and a Druid would have done the same. 


Some writers affirm that Druidism was similar to the 
religion of the Magi, while Czesar says that the same gods 
were worshipped as at Rome, the absurdity of which is self- 
evident. Grecian writers profess to trace it to the Pheeni- 
cians. About one thing we may be pretty certain, it 
- flourished mainly in Britain and Gaul, the former being its 
headquarters, as is clear from the great number of remains 
distinctly due to them. Within a circle of six miles from 
me as I write are no less than six such remains, and an early 
British fort, all to be found on the ancient road over which 
the tin of Cornwall was carried to the south-eastern coast. 

But though the Phoenicians may have brought over here 
something of the Greek philosophy, together with some- 
thing of the mythology of Egypt and Assyria, in almost all 
respects the religion of the Druids was widely different 
from these. One feature we may notice as peculiar in the 
light it throws on the subject. All the old nations were 
both astronomers and astrologers, and calculated their feasts 
and holidays from the motions of the heavenly bodies. But 
it is singular to note that the Jews and Egyptians calculated 
theirs from the new moon, the Greeks from the full moon, 
but the Druids reckoned theirs from the sixth day of the 
moon, essentially differing from the others in this respect. 
In the former countries also the worship of the serpent and 
the sun was changed into hero worship, and there was a 
widely spread idea of the incarnation. So far as I can see, 
the former attained to a small degree in Druidism, while 
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the latter was altogether absent, while the objects of nature, 
the sun, moon, and stars, were more distinctly recognized in 
their worship, as is clear from the positions of their temples. 
Instead of peopling Olympus with imaginary gods and 
goddesses, all more or less of a licentious character, they 
peopled hill and dale, mountain and valley, river and lake, 
with innocent spectral essences, filling each with the glad- 
ness of life given by the sun, or reflected from moon and 
stars. 3 

The philosophy of Greece was metaphysical and ethical, 
that of the Druids more practical. Indeed the hard- 
headedness of the modern Englishman, his love of fact, his 
admiration for practical utility, were as evident then as 
to-day. Greece may have excelled us in art, where it stands 
alone even now, but in the love of practical power and the 
devotion to real work and useful labour, the old Briton stood 
far above them. Still we must not suppose that the army 
which opposed Czsar was composed entirely of men of this 
class. They were only men who had been moulded into 
warriors by glimpses of the truths and principles which 
make Druidism even now a respected name with all who 
care to study its doctrines. Christianity has, indeed, super- 
seded it by replacing speculation with revelation, but Druid- 
ism ought to have paved the way toa higher perception of 
the divine character, of spiritual life, and of human destiny 
than are to be found in many ages of the church, and ought 
at least to have saved us from the idolatry and pseudo- 
mysticism of the dark ages. 

It has been customary to speak’ of Druidism as though 
its principles were altogether vile, simply because they had 
no knowledge of certain things which have been revealed 
to us. But this has arisen from and is an echo of the 
religious ignorance which preceded the Reformation. That 
expression of human thought led some to the investigation 
of the treasures of olden time, and nowhere were there 
richer results than followed the unearthing of the manu- 
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scripts which preserved the secrets of Druidism. But to 
the bigoted the science of the Druid was only the practice 
of magic, his astronomy was only astrology, his religion 
only superstition, obscenity, and cruelty. The Rev. D. 
James, in his “ Manual of British Druidism,” says :— 


Christian men went in pursuit of Druidism everywhere except where 
it was to be found. Like the pious women of Galilee, on a memorable 
day, they sought the body in an empty tomb, and the result was such as 
might have been expected. Their productions were even worse than 
useless, because calculated to mislead. Instead of filling up, with a 
judicious hand, the outlines which had been drawn and left imperfect 
by the ancients, they effaced almost every vestige of its native sim- 
plicity and innocence, and exhibited to the world a picture so highly 
colored with human blood, that Druidism has been looked upon by 
most, ever since, as a monster too hideous to be mentioned except in 
terms of abhorrence and disgust. 


It is well, however, to bear in mind that the common 
people of that day —the vassal as distinguished from the 
Cymbrian — may have worshipped sun, moon, and stars, ac- 
cording to the common conception of religious men. But 
no such creed was ever held, or could be held by the British 
freeman or Druid, who simply recognized these objects as 
the emblems of the perfections of the One Only God. |The 
Druids, however, we-may mention —and it is well to recollect 
it—-never claimed to be the originators, but only the pre- 
servers of their system. It is true that in their manuscripts 
and Bardic poems many names are used for the Divine 
Being, but these were all British words with their distinct 
meaning. The following names were gathered by William 
Owen, F.S. A., and are to be found in his works: “Celi,” 
the Invisible One; “Jor,” the Eternal; “ Duw,” He who 
wills ; “ Rheen,” the All-pervading Spirit; “Perif,” the 
Author of Existence ; “ Dofydd,” the Governor ; “ Deon,” 
the Distributor ; “ Yo Hen Ddihenidd,” the Eternally Ancient 
One. Of course these look like a catalogue of gods, but in 
the Old Testament the Divine Being is brought before us 
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under nearly fifty names, each of which has its own distinct 
meaning and significance. 

Possibly, however, the strangest idea which most have 
imbibed from old school books, was that which represented 
the hideous figure of a man, built up of wicker work, which 
was said on the authority of Czsar in his “ Commentaries” 
to have been filled with human beings, and then offered to 
their gods as a holocaust. This was but a mere rumor 
heard in Gaul —not in Britain. Investigations have shown 
that there is not a word of truth in the charge, and even if 
this had not been shown, Czsar’s further statement that the 
victims were criminals, renders belief impossible. The 
Druidical law did indeed recognize the penalty of death, 
but it was inflicted. by drowning in a morass or quagmire. 
Other writers affirm that their offerings were white bulls, 
especially at their great feast at the summer solstice, but it 
seems clear that their altars were then used not for sacrifice, 
but for the sacred fire. Further than this, the only Gaelic 
word for sacrifice simply means holy cake. 

Weaver, in his “ Monumenta Antiqua” and in his “ Pagan 
Altars and Jehovah’s Temple,” attempts to arouse the in- 
dignation of his Christian readers, by saying that “the 
Druids actually worshipped in groves, and raised unhewn 
stones as at Stonehenge [by the way an error, for they are 
not unhewn], and sacrificed on altars, mounds, or cromlechs.” 
The reverend writer might have called up some cases in 
Biblical history in which he would scarcely like to make 
such things a charge of evil. Bryant has well expressed the 
truth in the matter :— 

The groves were God’s first temples; ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, or lay the architrave 

And spread the roof above them, —ere he raised 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, — in the darkling wood 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. 
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The stories of the mistletoe rest on no better foundation. 
It is true it was highly regarded in their pharmacopeeia, for 
its supposed medicinal virtues, and was designated “healer 
of all.” It was also cut with great solemnity and with 
golden knives. But even this was no great crime, far less 
in fact than the superstitious veneration of relics common 
even with the enlightened to-day. The same writer tells us 
that after the burnt offering of a bullock they actually 
prayed to God to bless the gift, and then sat down and con- 
sumed it. But evidently he had forgotten the divine com- 
mand as to the paschal lamb, or the law as to Israelitish 
sacrifices. Such were some of the charges laid by Christians 
against the Druids. 

In the early part of the last century an effort was made 
by anumber of intelligent Welshmen, who themselves were 
intimately acquainted with the language of the principality, 
to discover whether there were any remains in the old docu- 
ments and manuscripts which would throw light upon the 
ancient doctrines of this remarkable people. Tradition told 
them that when driven out of England by the Romans they 
found a refuge in the mountain fastnesses of Wales, and 
subsequently in Iona, where they preserved their own lan- 
guage and their religious systems and doctrines. And there 
were further traditions that the old Bards, notably Taleisin, 
had committed many of their doctrines to writing. It was 
affirmed, indeed, that though their doctrines were handed 
down orally they possessed an alphabet as far back as the 
time of Abram. When Julius Cesar landed here, there were 
two classes of men—the common people who dressed in 
skins, and fought naked with only a sword girt on their side, 
and the higher class of freemen and Druids, who dressed in 
linen. What he says of their doctrines was from mere hear- 
say, and therefore we prefer to go back for information to 
the manuscripts. These have been for ages locked up in 
the libraries of the best families of Wales, in one of the 
colleges at Oxford, and in the British Museum. These 
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manuscripts were carefully sought for by a band of earnest 
men among whom was Owen Jones, of London, a native of 
Denbighshire, who in 1792 had published a work entitled 
“ Myfyrian Archeology.” The manuscripts were again pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1801, under the joint.editorship 
of Owen Jones, Edward Williams, and William Owen, while 
Edward Jones, soon afterwards, published in two volumes 
folio his “ Relics of the Welsh Bards.” From these works 
much reliable information was gained as to the principles 
and practices of Druidism. 7 | 

From such sources we learn that the Druids were not 
only the priests of Britain, they were also the teachers of 
the people, the makers and administrators of the laws, the 
musicians, the poets, the judges, and the physicians, as well 
as the leaders in all matters of thought and progress. Uni- 
tedly they were called the Bards of Britain, and from them 
came the heroic songs which stirred the people to martial 
ardor, or roused their religious zeal. They were divided 
into three separate degrees or classes: 1. The Chief 
Bard, whose office it was to preserve the memory of all 
arcana and knowledge, and also to keep all records of the 
country or tribe, whether of marriage, pedigree, arms, in- 
heritance, or rights of the Cymri. 2. The Ovate, whose 
position was due to the possession of poetic genius or praise- 
worthy knowledge. 3. The Poetic Bard, who must be 
a bard, regularly initiated. His duty was to preach and 
make known the knowledge of truth and goodness in the 
convention of the bards, in the palace, in worship, and in 
every family where he had full privilege. The chief bard 
was governor of the ruling order, and was by virtue of his 
office, the presiding bard. Above these were the Arch- 
Druid, who appears like Melchizedek to have united in him- 
self the legal and priestly functions. Though different 
orders existed there was no subordination of one to the 
other—indeed the third appears to have been the most 
honored. Their real duties are best learned from their 
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maxims of thought and conduct, known as triads, of which 
the following will give an idea: — 


The three ultimate objects of Bardism and Druidism are to reform 
morals and customs, to preserve peace, and to practise all that is good 
and excellent. 

The three joys of the Bards of the Isle of Britain — the increase of 
knowledge, the reformation of manners, and the triumph of peace over 
devastation and pillage. 

The three splendid hopes —the triumph of learning over ignorance, 
the triumph of reason over irrationality, and the triumph of peace over 
depredation and plunder. 

The three attributes — to maintain truth and to diffuse the knowledge 
of it, to perpetuate the praise of all that is good and excellent, and 
make peace prevail over disorder and violence. 


Even Christian ministers with the light of gospel truth 
do not go much further. 

We can scarcely go into the laws which they made for 
the government of the people, but one shows to advantage: 


The three native rights belonging to every free-born Briton whether 
male or female: the gift and free use of five acres of Jand [equal to 
nine acres now] inalienable ; the gift of carrying arms and armor bear- 
ing; and the privilege of a vote under the protection of the ruler or 
chief. 


The Druid was therefore an agriculturist. In dress the 
first distinction, which at once separated the Druid from 
the people, was the method of wearing the hair. The Druid 
had his hair cut short, but wore a long flowing beard; the 
people wore long hair, but cut the beard short, wearing, 
however, a long moustache. The dress of the Druid bard 
was pure white; Taleisin calls it, “the pure white which 
separates the youth from the elders”; in full costume he 
wore a garland of oak leaves and carried in his hand a 
crescent, a first quarter of the moon, to signify the time of - 
festival. He wore a string of white beads, called glaine, 
around his neck; he also wore a robe of pure white, wrapped 
over in front, and clasped on the shoulder by a loop or 
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button. The sleeves were open in front to the shoulder, 
disclosing a tight-fitting white sleeve underneath, the cuffs 
being cut to points. 

The Ovate wore a dress of green, the colour of nature, 
the mysteries of which he was supposed particularly to 
study, for the sake of the medicinal powers hidden there. 
He also wore a hood attached to his robe, and a glaine of 
green beads. He carried in his hands a staff, about five 
and a half feet long, with a golden head. A badge of being 
an honorary member of the Bardo-Druidic Institution was. 
also worn. 

The Chief or Privilege Bard wore a dress of sky blue, 
the color being expressive of serenity —the serenity of a 
cloudless sky. In addition to this, on all occasions when he 
took part in public worship he wore the cowl or hood of the 
Ovate order. It is curious, one may mention in passing, 
that this was afterwards translated to Rome, and reappeared 
as the hood of the monk which at the present day is worn 
by doctors of divinity. His dress differed in style from all 
the others, being more open in front, but the sleeves were 
tight, probably for the sake of the harp. He also wore a 
blue glaine. 

The dress of the national or judicial Druid was the most 
gorgeous of all. It was of virgin white fastened by a girdle, 
on which was the stone of judgment —a crystal encased in 
gold. Round his neck was the breastplate of judgment, a 
crescent with a full moon or circle on each point. Below 
this was a string of white glass beads set in gold. His tem- 
ples were encircled with a wreath of oak leaves, and a tiara 
formed of a crescent of pure gold, so placed that the two 
points fell behind the ears, and the broad middle part pre- 
sented a bold front to the beholder. On the middle finger 
of the left hand he wore a ring, and a chain ring on the 
next, while his hand rested on the elucidator, supported by 
an altar of stone. This elucidator consisted of several 
staves or faith sticks, on which judicial maxims were cut. 
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These were held in a frame; each stick was formed with 
three sides; and when these were arranged in a certain 
manner they constituted or gave out a triad or judgment. 
The whole dress, therefore, was of a most imposing charac- 
ter and well suited to thé important functions he had to 
administer. We may add that the rank of Druid was only 
reached by passing through six degrees, corresponding with 
the six days of the week, each of which-was marked by a 
distinct dress, none of the younger ones being allowed the 
privilege of wearing a beard. 

Let us now see what these “detested idolaters,’”’ as they 
have been called, did and taught. 

In the “Travels of a British Druid” we read that at the » 
Hallow-eve festival, still kept up in Scotland, and retaining 
its old name of Samb-in, or fire of peace, the Druids annu- 
ally met to adjust all disputes, and to decide every contro- 
versy. On that occasion it was that all the fires in the 
country were extinguished on the preceding evening, in 
order to be supplied, the next day, by a portion of the fire 
kindled and consecrated by the Druids. Of this, no person 
who had infringed the peace, or who had become obnoxious 
by any breach of the law, or by any failure of duty, was to 
have any share until he had first made all the reparation 
and submission which the Druids required of him. Who- 
ever did not submit to this, had the sentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced against him. None were allowed to give 
him home or fire, under the penalty of the same sentence. 

The Druids had their stated religious services in addition 
to the great feasts, when the people were called together by 
the sound of a horn, where absolute silence was observed, 
while they listened to the prayers and teachings of the 
Druids, this latter work being, according to the triad, the 
glory of the bard; that is, to dispel ignorance, to prevent 
. plunder and violence, to diffuse knowledge, to make truth 
manifest, and to reform manners and customs and establish 
peace. Of course the festival depended upon the sun and 
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moon, just as our Christmas Day and Easter do, and it is 
most probable that these days were old Druidical festivals. 

These meetings, as well as the ordinary weekly ones, 
were held in the open air, according to their motto, “In the 
face of the sun and in the eye of the light.” They were 
commenced by the chief bard standing upon the altar or 
Druid stone, called also the altar of the bard. He then 
drew his sword and asked the question, “Is it peace or 


gewar?” The people replied “ Peace,” on which he sheathed 


his sword, and the service commenced, concluding his ad- 
dress with the words, “Truth, in opposition to the world.” 
At all their ceremonies the bards stood bare-headed and 
bare-footed.. 

The great religious maxims of this ancient people have 
been preserved and handed down to us, as we said, in the 
form of triads, which in their original language were met- 
rical verses, each of which made some statement of doc- 
trine. «Call them, if you will, idolatrous mystery mongers, 
or by any other name, these triads stand out amid the relics 
of the past as the grandest conception of God and of duty 
which the past has left to us outside revelation — a legacy 
of inestimable value. We will start with one of their 
aphorisms: Vid Dim ond Duw, nid Duw ond Dim. This 
is a very peculiar form of expression, and reads in English: 
«“ There is no essential substance but God; God is not but 
what is essential substance” — one of the finest pieces of 
human wisdom to be found in any language. ) 

The triads we will quote are these : — 

Three things of which God necessarily consists : the greatest life, the 
greatest knowledge, and the greatest power; and of what is greatest 
there can be but one. 

Three things which it is impossible God should not be : whatever per- 
fect goodness should be ; whatever perfect goodness would desire to be ; 
and whatever perfect goodness is able to perform. 

Three things evince what God has done and will do: infinite love, 
infinite wisdom, and infinite power. 

Three causes have produced rational beings: Divine love, possessed 
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of perfect knowledge; Divine wisdom, possessing all possible means ; 
and Divine power, possessed by the joint will of Divine love and 
wisdom. 

There are three fundamentals of underived existence ; that is to say, 
the three essentials of God: love, essential knowledge, and power. 
Being and existence are by virtue of the union of these three. 

The three essentials of the Being of God: substance, life, and 
action. By the proceeding forth from these are all derived substance, 
life, and action, that is to say, all things are of God. 

The three essentials of life: essential heat, the existence of knowl- 
edge, and action. (The image, therefore, of God.) 

There are three things which the Infinite has not: beginning, end, 
and middle. 

The three primitive things of derived existence are: material, quality 
or state, and action. 

The three fires of the soul: affection, understanding, and will leading 
to action. (Man again the image and likeness of God.) 

The three grand operations of the mind of man: to think, to choose, 
and to perform. 

Three things which are but one: truth, knowledge, and light. 

Three guides of the understanding: the just, the beautiful, and the 
beneficial. 

Three things which flow from the same origin: truth, justice, and 
mercy. These things proceed from one love, the love of wisdom. 

The three primary principles of wisdom: obedience to the laws of 
God; concern for the welfare of mankind; and suffering with fortitude 
all the accidents of life. 

The three branches of wisdom: the wisdom which relates to God; 
the wisdom which relates to mankind; and the wisdom which relates to 
one’s self. 

The three knowledges which appertain to wisdom: the knowledge of 
God; the knowledge of mankind; and the knowledge of one’s own 
heart. | 

There are three things with which wisdom cannot exist: covetous- 
ness, licentiousness, and pride. 

Three things which evince wisdom: to resist the false whenever it 
presents itself; to love and practise the truth; and to avoid everything 
which demands secrecy and concealment. 

The three branches of man’s duty: to strive for assimilation of char- 
acter to the Deity; to benefit his fellow man; and to improve his 
knowledge. 

Three grand characteristics of goodness: to speak the truth at all 
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times, fearless of consequences ; to love every good; and to suffer with 
fortitude for the sake of truth and good. : 

There are three things which we should look upon with affection: 
he who looks with affection upon the face and beauty of earth; he who 
is delighted with the contemplation of the arcana of science; and he 
who looks lovingly on little infants. 

Three things in man in which will be found the most of the love of 
God: that in which there is the least of self; that in which God is 
mostly loved ; and that in which He is most sought. 

The three chief duties of man, which should be aimed at in all he 
does: to procure by innocent and just means a worldly competence ; 
to seek to the best of his knowledge and strength the good of his 
country and tribe ; and according to his ability to observe the institutes 
of God and man wherever he may be while he remains in the world. 


We find entering largely into the poems of the Bards an 
acquantance with the Biblical narrative of the flood, but in 
one point these poems differ from the account there given. 
While they recognize the destruction of the wicked by a 
deluge which they describe under the image of a lake, called 
Llyn-llian, a lake of the flood, they also speak of it as being 
a lustration, or cleansing —an operation by which the evils of 
corruption were washed away, and the earth purified for the 
reception of the just ones. (Davis’s Mythology, 142.) 

Taleisin, a chief bard, living at the close of the fifth cen- 
tury, and therefore a hundred years before the coming of 
St. Augustine to England, whom we have before mentioned, 
in a poem in which he personifies himself as high priest, 
thus symbolized the system of Druidism : — 


T’was happiness to the man 

Of wisdom, in the primitive world, 

For I then had a being, 

When the world was in dignity, and beautiful, 
The glory of the Bard was I made. 

I incite the song of praise 

Which the tongue uttered. 


Truly I was in safety 
Amid the sea-like deluge, 
Encompassed and protected 
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Between the royal knees, 

When from heaven came, 

With a dissolving throe, 

The inundation of the great abyss. 


And in another passage he says, the system of Druidism 
was, — 
The greatest of the three mental exertions 
That have disported in the world, 


And the one that was formed 
From the stores of the deluge. 


In other poems they say that the principles of Druidism 
were the happiness of the man of that age, that is, “ the 
age of the deluge”; and these principles were love to God, 
and obedience, or charity to man, both ultimating in peace; 
and they say these principles were preserved in safety from 
the déluge. The expression “ between the royal knees ”’ is 
one to be found in GEN. xlviii. 12. 

These poems and triads were not, however, as with us, 
the simple expressions of genius ; they were brought forward 
at one of their great conventions at the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, and carefully scrutinized. So says Williams and adds, 
that if they were approved, they were brought before a 
second, and ultimately before a third, when, if again ap- 
proved, they were ratified and confirmed. 

The Druids were firm believers in the immortality of the 
soul. They spoke with certainty of the state of the good, 
saying, that the soul which attaches itself to good here on 
earth passes at the instant of death into a higher state of 
existence where good necessarily prevails ; hence they can 
never fall, but go on advancing higher and higher in per- 
fection and happiness till they arrive at the highest point, 
and their allotted plane, where they are happy to eternity. 
Knowing that he could not possibly be happier in any other 
state, he has no wish to change, but liberty is given for the 
exertion of love and benevolence, for love rules all there, 
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With respect to the wicked they held that pride is the ut- 
most degree of human depravity, and thus, by attaching 
himself to evil, man becomes, in the passions of his soul, 
depraved and brutalized, and at death falls into a state in 
harmony with the feelings acquired. It has been said that 
their ideas of a future life were only those of the metemp- 
sychosis or transmigration of souls. Some of the poems of 
Taleisin speak as though they were founded on the system 
of Pythagoras. But the last words in regard to hell explain 
the full force of the idea— man becomes brutalized by evil. 
Ross, in his “ Muse’s Interpreter,’”” puts quite a different 
light into the Pythagorean doctrine. He says, “Though 
they had in men’s bodies the souls of beasts, yet there are 
too many qualities of beasts and bestial dispositions ’’ (p. 
151). He also says :— 


Apuleius was not truly turned into an ass, or Ulysses’ fellows into 
swine, or Lycon into a wolf, or Nebuchadnezzar into an ox, but only in 
their minds into beastly qualities. They degenerated from the use of 
reason, not having all that while either lost the shape of human bodies, 
or the essence of reasonable soul. (p. 245.) 


The author of “The Identity of the Religions called 
Druidical and Hebrew” (p. 56) says that : — 


The doctrine is allegorical, and must be understood of the manners, 
affections, and tempers of men. 


He adds :— 


That it was allegorical there can be very little doubt. Pythagoras 
learned the doctrine in Egypt, and all the world is witness how the 
Egyptians concealed the most imposing doctrines under the cloak of 
fable or allegory. 


Some writers, like Thompson, in his “Illustrations of 
British History,” suppose that the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul was only taught to incite the people to valor, 
which he attempts to prove by citing part of a triad, in 
which they were directed “to act bravely in war ; that souls 
are immortal, and that there is another life after death.’ 
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But it would be as just to make the same charge against 
Christian military chaplains, who would use precisely the 
same argument. 

The worship of this remarkable people appears to have 
been generally carried on, at least at the great festivals, in 
circular unroofed temples, the circle as well as the ap- 
proaches consisting of upright umhewn or hewn stones, 
placed at certain distances apart, and with avenues often ex- 
tending over two or three miles. These stones were usually 
brought from great distances. Though these temples are 
found in many parts of England, it is rarely that they are in 
a perfect form, the stones having frequently been used for 
building purposes or road-making by our kind ancestors. 

It would be very difficult to give adequate ideas of these 
grand ruins unless we used drawings and plans. But we 
may mention two remarkable ones—  Abury or Avebury 
and Stonehenge. The first of these is the older, and per- 
haps the oldest in England. It covers twenty-five acres of 
ground, and was surrounded by numerous cromlechs, and 
was protected by many earthworks. The plan is an ellip- 
tical temple, 1,170 and 1,260 feet in its two diameters, with 
an inner ring of Sarsen stones, nine yards apart. Two 
avenues of stones, each ending in a smaller circle, give the 
whole the appearance of a gigantic serpent, and have led to 
the supposition that this temple was devoted to serpent 
worship, probably the oldest form of idolatry, and one which 
prevailed extensively in Ireland. 

Stonehenge, the choir gaur of Druidism, is so well 
known that a description of it is umnecessary here. There 
is, however, one great difference between these two. While 
Abury is formed of absolutely unhewn stones, those of 
Stonehenge, especially the horizontal blocks of the great 
trilithons, have been partly worked, being fastened to the 
perpendiculars on which they rest by tenons and sockets. 

Scattered up and down the country are considerably more 
than a hundred of these temples, but all, except one, more 
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or less ruinous in condition. A recent writer has attempted 
to prove that these were circular roofed temples, and that 
the spaces between the trilithons were once filled up with 
masonry. - Such an idea could only be framed by one who 
had not seen them, and who also was ignorant of the very 
elements of building. Besides this, one perfect specimen 
was found. In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
military authorities at St. Heliers, Jersey, resolved on re- 
moving a mound which obstructed their movements. To 
their astonishment they discovered a perfect temple, which 
had apparently been hidden to prevent desecration when the 
Druids were massacred in A. D. 61. This temple was de- 
lineated in “Grote’s Antiquities,” and was removed to a 
park in Berkshire where it now stands. This was certainly 
unroofed, and, like all the others, was built on astrgnomical 
lines. 

To the question, When did the Druids first come to 
England? it is impossible to give any answer. Livy tells 
us they came from Phoenicia. It is evident, however, even 
from their dress, that they came from the East. Their doc- 
trines, too, were probably more nearly related to the esoteric 
doctrines of Egypt than to any other nation. Yet they 
differ widely in spiritual conception from anything revealed 
to us by Iamblichus, whose works show a sort of Egyptian 
gnosticism. Certainly there was nothing in these triads 
looking at all like Babylonian, unless we so conclude the 
stories of the creation and deluge. These, however, did not 
originate with Babylon. That country, notwithstanding the 
statements of Delitzsch, was only a borrower and transcriber 
of accounts long before their day changed into fable. Be- 
sides, Assyria and Babylon can only show a calendar about 
B. C. 4,500, and this does not lead even to the neolithic age. 
Professor Petrie recently pointed out that the high-water 
level of literature and religion in Egypt dates back at least 
to B. C., 8,000 — 2,500 years before Assyria shows a mark of 
existence. 
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Swedenborg tells us the history of the Ancient Church 
and points out the countries where it flourished. Were the 
Druids an early offshoot of this church? Where else could 
they gain their exalted and true ideas of God and the 
knowledge of correspondence which their dress and triads 
show. They were too wise to study mere appearance, and 
must have had ulterior and spiritual reasons for all they did 
and taught. 

It has been fashionable among archzologists to deny that 
the temples were Druidical, and to treat the doctrines of the 
priests as fabulous. They certainly did not find them among 
the savage face to whom they came, and whom they reduced 
to a state of order and civilization. ; 

On this subject the Rev. T. F. Vine, in his “ Czsar in 
Kent,” makes the following judicious remarks : — 


The Druids and bards of Britain and Gaul, so we are informed by 
Czsar and other writers of undoubted veracity, preserved with a re- 
ligious scrupulousness, their traditional, knowledge, transmitting it orally 
from generation to generation in verse and song. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that every trace of such knowledge has disappeared among 
those people who once so Carefully preserved it? This might be the 
case where, as in the greater part of Gaul, and in a large portion of our 
island, the migrations and intermixture of other races have destroyed 
the national characteristics. \But it could not be the case in Wales, 
whither the Britons in large numbers retired before the conquering 
Saxons, and where their descendants have to this day preserved their 
language and nationality. 


I have purposely omitted all express references to the 
Writings of Swedenborg. They are generally known to the 
reader, and I will conclude with the grand old Druid’s 
motto, “ The truth in opposition to the world.” 


EDWARD MADELEY. 
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THE LORD. 


THE deepest longing of the human heart is to know its 
God. Its most heartfelt cry is that of Moses in his distress: 
“T beseech Thee, show me thy glory.” The spirit of nature 
does not supply the need, much less its dynamic force ; the 
heart as well as the flesh cries out for the living God. The 
spiritual eye searches heaven and earth that it may see His 
Human face; the ear listens for His voice ; the hand gropes 
in the darkness, feeling after Him, with a dim consciousness 
that He is not far away from any of us. The child is an 
orphan until he finds His Father. The heart of man cries 
out for God, because God is man. 

In the childhood of the race He walked and talked with 
His children in Eden, but in its youth, as it travelled daily 
farther from the east, He receded, and His voice grew faint. 
Later on He is kept in remembrance only through the 
symbols of tabernacle and temple, where, in the thick dark- 
ness, He dwells unseen —a jealous, changeful, tribal God, 
whom no man dare portray in imagery, and no man can see 
His face and live. But with the loss of Eden there comes 
the faint glimmering of the promise of the advent of a 
Mighty One, and the promise grows brighter, clearer, with 
the growth of Bible prophecy, until at last we hear that His 
name shall be called Emmanuel, God, Hero, Father of 
Eternity, as well as Prince of Peace, and that in the Jewish 
line, and in Bethlehem, He shall be born. And then a 
hush of voices, as if the heavens ceased for a little to 
breathe, while awaiting a supreme event, until, in silence 

_ and obscurity, almost unknown to current history, Jesus 
Christ was born, whose words and spirit have changed the 
course of human life, and among whose last words spoken 
only to the few prepared hearts, in whose souls an upper 
room was opened, were these: “ He that hath seen me hath 

» seen the Father.” 
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But the original prophecy descends not only along the 
lines of the Bible story, and in the history of Jewish devel- 
opment. We hear of incarnations in connection with every 
ancient religion, and in continents separated by the oceans. 
Distorted, perverted, materialized often, it is still the same 
story, however literalized. It tells of one” Divine purpose 
increasing through the ages; of one Divine event, towards 
which the whole creation moves; of one common prophecy ; 
of one universal need and longing of the human soul, so 
strong that it looks in every direction for the advent of its 
beloved, and whenever it can discover a man superior in 
character, in self-denial, or sometimes in intelligence and 
power, or even excelling as an earthly conqueror, like Her- 
cules or Czsar, he becomes invested with Divine qualities ; 
the original tradition of the Divine advent becomes associ- 
ated with Him, and He is elevated to the stars, and men 
bow down before His image. For the universal prophecy 
tells in symbols of a King, a Hero, a conqueror of human 
foes, as well as a Lamb slain, and the yearning souls, who 
look for the fulfilment, find it in amy man whose life and 
character is in keeping with their ideals and expectations, 
even as the Jews would have recognized John the Baptist as 
the Messiah but for his positive denial. 

This unity of all ancient traditions should reveal a unity 
of origin. And its persistence through the ages should 
reveal the Divine source of the prophecy, and show that 
the human soul can never rest until it sees its Father’s face. 

Why did Philip, speaking for the twelve in the upper 
room, ask Jesus to show them the Father, and say that 
would satisfy them? Did they not catch a glimpse of the 
Divine beauty and glory in His life, that made them desire 
to fall down and worship Him? Yet they would fear to 
worship any human image, and they would stand in fear of 
the ancient, jealous Deity who was hidden in the darkness. 
Yet here was tender, forgiving, patient, visible, human, self- 
denying love standing out in contrast with an invisible, yet 
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stern and unloving Deity of human passions. Was there not 
at least a glimmering of a consciousness and a hope that He 
might be God? At any rate, they wanted their longing to 
see and know their Divine Father to be satisfied. ‘Show 
us the Father —that sufficeth us.” And when the reply 
came, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” can 
we not imagine how, at least in the upper rooms of their 
souls, the burden of fear would fall, and the shadows about 
the name and Person of God would flee away? Can we 
not imagine a sense of relief, inward freedom, and comfort 
coming with this reply ? 

We have every reason to believe that this was the thought 
of God which prevailed among the early Christians. They 
had found Him in whom their souls delighted. No thought 
of two or three Divine Persons troubled and perplexed 
them. Much less was there any conflict between the con- 
ception of a God of love, and a God of wrath or unbending 
law. Jesus and the Father were one. Whoever in his heart 


. saw Him saw the Father. He was the brightness of the 


Father’s glory, the express image of His Person. The God 
whom no one had seen at any time was now manifested or 
brought forth to view. The heart was satisfied, and at rest. 
Now all things could be borne— shame, hatred, obloquy, 
martyrdom. Who could separate them from the love of 
Christ ? 

But we know the story of the change. Men began to 
want the intellect as well as the heart to be satisfied, even 
if their own reason must give the answer. They wanted to 
make the Christian foundation coincide with philosophy. 
And worse than this, the love of power and display came in 
with Constantine, and began to dictate the reply. Different 
opinions of Christ and His work were conceived, based on 
Jewish, or Greek, or Oriental conceptions. The spirit of © 
love receded. The head, ruled by the ecclesiastical spirit, 
and animated by the love of rule and the desire to establish 
a strong hierarchy, formulated, after centuries of strife, but 
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not until the dark ages had obscured the spiritual sun and 
moon, the doctrine of Christ’s atonement which afterwards 
prevailed, and which was founded upon the clouds of Old 
Testament symbolism and its spirit, rather than upon the 
. fulfilment of those symbols in the New Testament. You 
know the doctrine, which, by the way, was not the original 
idea of the atonement among Christians, which original 
doctrine made the Christ an offering to Satan, to purchase 
man’s release from him. But the doctrine of the dark 
ages, formulated about the eighth century, declared that 
the Christ, who was a separate Person of the trinity, died 
as a vicarious sacrifice to satisfy, not Satan’s wrath, but the 
Divine wrath towards man, making law supreme over love, 
and hell, with’ its eternal and literal fires, the creation of 
God. The art of the day shows the thought, where Jesus 
no longer sits at the Father's right hand, but is below, and 
compelled to plead with the Father for the eternal lives of 
those whom the Father must otherwise condemn. The 
Lamb slain takes the place of the Good Shepherd. 

Certainly this conception of redemption no longer is 
dominant in the Christian churches of enlightened lands, 
nor does our little body need any more to strenuously de- 
fend the thought that Divine love is the supreme power, 
and that in this sense Jesus and the Father are one, and 
that whosoever sees Him sees the Father. What, then, has 
the New Church to say to the world on this question? 

Paul preached to the Athenians on Mars Hill. He told 
them that, as he passed by, he saw an altar with the inscrip- 
tion, “ To the unknown God,” and he thought they must be 
quite superstitious, or (as some would translate the words) 
“very religious,’ to worship a God who was wholly unknown; 
but Him whom they ignorantly worshiped, he could make 
known unto them; and then he told them about Jesus the 
Christ. 

One of the most representative of Christian theologians 
of Germany, Professor Harnack of Berlin, declares in his 
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latest work that he cannot understand how Christ can be 
Divine. He only recognizes that His spirit is Divinely 
lofty, far in advance of all religious systems. He does not 
know, however, why it is as it is. In the affirmative or best 
sense of the term this Christian leader is an agnostic. To 
him Jesus, if God at all, is an unknown God. Now the New 
Church, which needs no longer to defend the love of God, 
can yet explain Him whom the churches, in the decay of 
creeds, are to-day ignorantly worshiping. The New-Church 
revelation is given to unite the understanding with the 
heart and life, and so to deepen, and spiritualize, and confirm 
Christianity. For until both intellect and heart can be 
united in religion, its worship is at least imperfect. The 
advent of the truth which unites the intellect with the 
heart’s noblest love is the Lord’s second coming. 

The New Church tells us that the advent of the Saviour 
in Bethlehem was but the culmination of a long series of 
Divine approaches. As man receded from his pristine state 
of childlike innocence and openness to the Divine spirit 
through the abuse of freedom and the growth of selfishness, 
and the higher stories of his mind were closed up, the 
Divine Spirit descended in a new form of revelation adapted 
to that lower condition, and not only descended as outward 
revelation, but also by clothing Himself in the nature, or 
the minds and states, of men who were obedient to the 
lower forms of revelation, until, among the Jews, who, in 
character and revelation exemplified the lowest expressions 
of a Divine religion, He took the final step, and clothed 
Himself in body, by means of the virgin, whose heredity 
from the past made her a representative of the whole human 
race, with the whole nature of unregenerate men. Two 
kinds of life then met in Him —the imperfect life of the 
race, and the perfect life of God, who was His soul, for He, 
unlike any other, came not by the paternity, but only by the 
maternity, of man. In Him met the Divine and the human 
consciousness. His work in the lower consciousness was 
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to overcome, as if of itself, but through the power of the 
Divine life within, all the forces of evil and of self-love which 
had access to His spirit through this finite nature assumed 
from man, and by overcoming to conquer and subdue 
and hold in place the powers of the evil and unseen world, 
the powers of hell, whose influence it is which always de- 
ceives and tempts and destroys the soul of man, and pre- 
vents his union with his God. But not only to overcome 
the hells by Divine gentleness, and thus to remove them 
from man and so redeem him, or restore him to freedom 
again, but also to purify, to glorify, or make Divine the 
nature which He had taken from man, and so unite it with 
the Father, and to dwell with men as the Emmanuel — this 
was His work. This is the work of which the spirit of the 
Bible tells throughout. And so in Moses, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms we read, not only the fact of His advent and 
some of His earthly experiences, but when opened to their 
depths, we shall read, with the angels of heaven, of the 
states of heart and mind He underwent, the battles which 
He who came with dyed garments from Bozrah gained over 
the Prince of this world, until at last, He beheld Satan, as 
lightning, fall from heaven. 

Here, with this barest possible outline, I must pause. 
But let us end as we began. In Jesus Christ, dwelling in 
the very midst of us; we behold Him whoniall human hearts 
longed for, for whom all creation groaned and travailed in 
pain until He came. In Him glorified we see God’s face 
shining like the sun. He will not leave us orphans; He 
will come tous. He has redeemed us, not from God the 
Father’s condemnation (for He is God the Father), but from 
the hells of self. And the benefits of this redemption will be 
ours when we believe in Him, and follow Him, and trust 
Him, ‘and obey His commandments, and His new command- 
ment of love to our fellow men. And so we are accustomed 


to repeat :— 
We worship the one God, the Lord, the Saviour, Jesus Christ, in 
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whom is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, whose Humanity is 
Divine ; who for our salvation did come into thé world, and take our 
nature upon Him. He endured temptation even to the passion of the 
cross. He overcame the hells, and so delivered man. He glorified His 
Humanity, uniting it to the Divinity of which He was begotten. So 
He became the Redeemer of the world, without whom no mortal can 
be saved. And they are saved who believe in Him, and keep the com- 
mandments of His Word. This is His commandment, that we love one 
another, as He has loved us. Amen. 


Joun GODDARD. 
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THE BIBLE. 


Let us try for a moment to imagine what this world 
would be without the treasures of modern science. If steam 
and electricity had never been discovered, and machinery 
had never been invented, to do our work and bountifully 
provide the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which now 
enrich our lives, what would be our condition? And then 
suppose a key of scientific knowledge to be given to some 
competent man, and suppose him to share it freely with all 
his brother men,to unlock the treasures and slumbering 
possibilities of the natural universe. Would it not be 
wonderful! A new earth would spring suddenly, or at least 
rapidly, into existence. How thankful we would have reason 
to be for this key of natural knowledge, which would place 
in our hands so vast a power of enjoyment and progress in 
earthly things. How eagerly and diligently every wise per- 
son would apply himself to receiving and possessing it. 

But now suppose that a treasure far more vast, of heavenly 
life and progress, lies waiting for mankind in the Bible, and 
that a key of knowledge can be given to some one, to share 
it freely with his brother men, by which the Sacred Scrip- 
tures can be unlocked, the mysteries of eternal life revealed, 
a rational Christian fellowship be secured, associations in 
thought and affection with angels be provided, and a blessed 
conjunction of the soul with the Lord, the heavenly Father, 
be given. How many of us would be wise enough to apply 
ourselves with the same eagerness and diligence to receiv- 
ing, and possessing, and enjoying the unspeakable benefits 
and powers of such a key? 

For the Bible as a book of Divine Revelation is certainly 
associated thus in our thoughts with the book of nature; 
one as a mine of heavenly, and the other as a mine of 
earthly wealth and power. 
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Taken even in its simplicity in the letter, and understood 
little beneath the surface, the Bible has proved itself to be 
as precious for spiritual life as the earth in its simplicity 
would be for natural life. The Bible has been the great 
light of the world for centuries, and other sacred writings 
have been to it as satellites to their central orb. The 
Vedas of the Brahmins are mainly collections of hymns, 
and the Koran is composed of communications alleged to 
have been made by an angel to one person within the brief 
period of twenty years. A minor portion of the latter, but 
decidedly the best, consists of narratives of the patriarchs 
derived from degenerate Jewish and Christian sources.* It 
owes its real power for good to this. But the Bible begins 
with Divine allegories of the creation of the spiritual man, 
and of his decline from innocence and peace, gathered from 
the Ancient Word, or the earliest writings of Divine Reve- 
lation in prehistoric times, and is continued in its formation 
from age to age, by the instrumentality of many writers, 
but with a marvelous unity of the truths revealed, until they 
are all made flesh, fulfilled and realized in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who so transcends in character and in power all 
men who have ever lived on earth as to be rationally ac- 
counted for only as God tabernacled with men. 

On this account, because it brings men into living per- 
sonal relations with the living God, Creator of heaven and 
earth, and has done so from remotest times, and is still 
doing so with increasing power, the Bible stands alone in its 
dignity and holiness as the word of God to men. Its power 
to give, or transmit, spiritual life to individuals and to the 
race is miraculous. I scarcely need attempt to illustrate 
or enforce this ; one’s own experience of it is doubtless more 
.eloquent than any evidences I can bring. But I have just 
read the following anecdote, which may be of use here :— 
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An atheistic English earl said to a chieftain of the Fiji Islands who 
had become a Christian: “ You are a great man; it is a pity you believe 


*See Fisher’s Nature and Method of Revelation, page 5. 
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the missionaries. In Europe we no longer believe in the Bible. We 
are not so stupid and behind the age as that.” The eyes of the chief 
flashed with indignation, and pointing to a flat stone he said: “ Do you 
see that? On it we used to crush the heads of our victims. Do you 
see that great oven yonder? There we roasted their bodies for our 
meals. Without the Bible we would have dashed your head against 
that stone and roasted your body in that oven, and feasted on it.” 


This power of the Bible to change the hearts, and minds, 
and lives of savage men, and weall are more savage than 
we know before this Divine influence reaches us — this 
transforming power of the Bible is a mystery, and many 
things of the Christian faith are mysterious, and many 
errors of belief will arise, until the key to the spiritual 
meaning wifhin the letter is received and used. The higher 
criticism does not help, for it deals only with the letter and 
what lies near the surface. The lower criticism and the ex- 
' ploration of Bible lands do not reach these mysteries, al- 
though they render excellent service in establishing and 
confirming the letter. | 

But there is a key now at hand which opens the letter to 
an underlying spiritual meaning, in the light of which these 
mysteries are solved, and the errors dissipated like the 
clouds of night before the rising sun, in the light of which 
the Lord Himself is seen clearly to be the Divine Author 
and Source, and the revelation of truth is seen to descend 
from Divine to angelic forms of thought, from higher to 
lower heavens, until at length it is spoken by angels to 
prophets, or put into the minds and lives of men by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, or uttered in words and deeds 
by Jehovah Himself incarnate as our Lord Jesus, the 
anointed Redeemer and Saviour. Thus the beloved disciple 
saw it pictured in prophetic vision at Patmos, when the 
ange] showed him “a river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” and 
flowing down in the midst of the streets of the heavenly 
city, with the tree of life growing on either side of it, with 
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its twelve kinds of fruit, and its leaves for the healing of 
the nations. 

How caniwe fail to see a spiritual meaning within the 
literal pictures here suggested? The city is intended surely 
to teach us of the church of the Lord in His second coming, 
and of heaven whence it comes; and the river flowing from 
the Lord enthroned, is to teach us of the Divine truth 
descending from Him, now glorified and one with the 
Father, into all the ways of life in the New Christian heaven 
and New Christian Church, purifying them»and making 
them spiritually fruitful in every way, while the principles 
of such holy living heal the nations, making them whole- 
some and sound, honorable and peaceful in their relations to 
one another. 

Now this gives us only one little glimpse, through a single 
passage of the letter, into the treasures of heavegly light 
and love which are stored up for us within the Sacred Scrip- 
tures everywhere, from the book of Genesis to that of Reve- 
lation. When in this way we look through every other 
passage, beginning with the grand allegory of creation, and 
the sweet pastoral symphony of Eden, passing through the 
tragedies which follow, from the murder of Abel and the 
confusion of Babel to the flood, with the beautiful rainbow 
of Divine Providence arched over its gloom; and thence 
onward from allegory to history in Abram and his seed, and 
to the Christ born of the Virgin, in whom all the families 
of the earth are blessed (GEN. xii. 3)—when we look 
through all these passages into the spiritual meaning which 
they contain, we shall find the Bible one Divine parable, a 
perfect unit, although consisting of many books in the letter, 
written by various instrumentalities, scattered through many 
centuries, and bewildering the higher criticism. Neverthe- 
less, under Divine Providence, these many writings of many 
periods, and diverse literary styles, and different languages 
and dialects, form one perfect parable, the spiritual meaning 
of which is continuous from beginning to end. 
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The inspired words of the Psalmist would lead us to ex- 
pect this saying : — 


I will open my mouth in a parable, I will utter dark sayings of old. 
(PSALM Ixxviii. 2.) 


And again : — 


I will incline mine ear to a parable; I will open my dark sayings 
upon the harp. (PSALM xlix. 4.) 


And in the Gospels we read :— 


All these things spake Jesus unto the multitudes in parables, and 
without a parable spake He not unto them. (MATT. xiii. 34.) 


Nothing else could so perfectly meet the needs of Divine 
Revelation as a parable, for in a parable every mind can find 
that aspect and degree of truth which it needs. The little 
child, the youth, the man, aye, the angel and archangel, the 
simple-minded, the learned, and the wise, each can find the 
meaning and the lesson which is for him. Therefore the 
Bible never grows old. It has new lessons for the individual 
at each advancing period of life. It has new lessons for 
the race in every period of human progress. And after 
death we can never outgrow it, for it contains the infinite 
wisdom of the Lord. Thus we see the wonderful power of 
the parable. The infinite could never convey His thoughts 
to the finite in His own Divine tongue, but as a father may 
accommodate his thoughts to his child by some simple story 
in the child’s own language, so the heavenly Father bows 
the heavens and brings his Divine truths down to the 
humblest of His earthly children in these wonderful Bible 
stories, allegorical, historical, and prophetical, and in the 
sweet Psalms of David. 

And now notice one of the results which must follow, 
and which is of greatest importance. This Divine parable 
must bring together, as into one great spiritual family, all 
who read it. The men on earth and the angels in heaven, 
understanding it each in his own light, are nevertheless 


. 
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learning of one and the same heavenly Father out of one 
and the same heavenly Book, and learning to serve and love 
Him together. Hence we are taught in the New Church 
that the Bible has the power, not only of associating men 
on earth in the fellowship of the church, but also of associ- 


ating men with angels in spirit and in truth. The Lord 


says :— 
The words which I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. 
(JOHN vi. 63.) 


The higher spiritual states of thought and feeling into 
which men are lifted by His words when they hear and do 
them are accounted for, at least in part, when we understand 
how men are associated in spirit with angels by means of 
them. 

But this is not all. The Lord Himself speaks them, and 
they never lose their organic relation to Him. In the spiri- 
tual world they are always His. In eternity there is no 
time nor space. When the “I am,” the Being of the uni- 
verse, speaks them, and we hear and do them, immediately 
they become a bond uniting us to Him, and thus in Him to 
one another and the angels. 

All these things concerning the relations of men to angels, 
and of both to the Lord, are made clear and are rationally 
explained in the light of the spiritual meaning of this 
Divine parable called the Bible. This parable, when spiri- 
tually discerned, teaches us of the Lord, the Creator and 
Heavenly Father, how He lives with men in spirit, loves 
them and gives His life and love to them, to be used and 
enjoyed as their own; and how He became incarnate, took 
our human nature upon Him, and made our sufferings His 
own, overcame our evils in it and put them under control, 
and thus glorified His human and made it Divine. More- 
over the parable teaches us, in its spiritual light or meaning, 
how we may come to Him for forgiveness of sins, and re- 
deemed may be prepared for life with Him and His angels 


in heaven. 
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And now in closing, what is the key by means of which 
the letter may b ened and this wealth of spiritual mean- 
ing found? 

It is easy to see how the words of men are sounds and 
syllables expressing ideas. And ideas are composed of 
thoughts and affections. Therefore words represent thoughts 
and affections, and correspond with them in the relation 
of cause and effect. That is, the idea is the cause and the 
word corresponding to it is the effect. This is also true of 
man’s works. They are effects as outward expressions of 
his ideas, or affections and thoughts. The ideas are in the 
mental or spiritual world, the effects of them are in the 
material or natural world. Hence we may say, the spiritual 
world is the world of causes, and the natural the world of 
effects. 

But underlying and surrounding all human ideas, and 
words, and works, are the Divine ideas and the works of the 
Creator. In both worlds, that of mind and that of matter, 
that of the soul and that of the body, it is true that in Him 
we live and move and have our being. And He constantly 
maintains this correspondence, or relation of cause and effect, 
between the two worlds. 

As He creates and sustains, so He reveals. The Bible is 
written according to this great law of creation, according to 
the correspondence of natural things with spiritual. This 
may be called the Divine style of composition ; and the 
books of the Bible may be tested by it. Those written in 
the style of correspondences, so as to become a part of the 
Divine parable, are of the Word of the Lord. 

The key then by which the letter of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures may be opened, is a knowledge of these correspon- 
dences. Every word in the Sacred Scriptures stands for a 
spiritual and Divine idea, as well as for a natural one, in this 
wonderful parable. 

Every man may have this key, but it was first given in 
modern times to Emanuel Swedenborg. The proof of this 
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fact is found in receiving it from his writings and using it. 
There is nothing arbitrary or artificial about it, and 


nothing of human authority or exaltation init. It is, like 


all scientific knowledge, to be seen and recognized in the 
nature of things as the law of the Creator. Swedenborg 
claims nothing for himself, not even the originality of a 
discoverer, declaring that it was known to men of ancient 
times, and restored by the pure mercy of the Lord for him 
and for others, in order that with the progress of natural 
science and enlightenment, faith in the Bible as the Word 
of the Lord might not be lost, and in order that these spir- 
itual treasures might be enjoyed. 

All this agrees with the prophecy of Revelation where 
John wept because no one in heaven, nor on earth, nor 
under the earth was found worthy to loose the seven seals 
and open the book, but the Lamb only in the midst of the 
throne. (REV. 5.) 

As Bernard Barton sings : — 


Yet to unfold thy hidden worth, 
Thy mysteries to reveal, 

That Spirit which first gave thee forth 
Thy volume must unseal. 


H. Hay. 
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DOCTRINE OF LIFE. 


THE first question in one of the old catechisms is, “ What 
is the chief end of man?” The answer is, “To glorify 
God, and enjoy him forever.” This question is of the first 
importance, but it depends upon what we understand by 
glorifying, whether the answer is true or not. If to glorify 
God is simply to praise and worship Him, to adore Him 
for His love, wisdom, and power, then this answer is not 
a true one ; for men may do these things, and not have the 
love of God and of the neighbor in their hearts. If, however, 
to glorify God is to help Him in His glorious purpose to 
make men angels, glorious images and likenesses of Him- 
self, through His regenerating power, then the answer is 
true. 

The Doctrine of Life shows how this chief end of man 
is to be attained — how man may glorify God, and enjoy 
Him forever. Probably no one sentence, in the thousands 
- of pages which Swedenborg has written, is so often quoted 
as this: “All religion has relation to life, and the life of 
religion is to do good.” This is the first sentence in “ The 
Doctrine of Life” for those who will be of the New Jerusa- 
lem. In the fifty pages devoted to this subject, we are 
shown in what goodness consists. And while we are com- 
manded to do good, it is explained why it is impossible for 
us to do good from ourselves alone; and that only so far 
as we shun evils as sins, can we do good from the Lord. 
Then we really begin to love truth, to have faith, and to 
grow spiritually-minded. We are shown very clearly the 
difference between the natural and the spiritual man, be- 
tween mere morality and spirituality; and that only as a 
man shuns and abhors the evils, forbicden in the command- 
ments, can he love their opposites. 

Our life is of such a quality as is our love. When man 
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is actuated only by the gratification of the animal appetites, 
and has no other end in view, he is but little better than 
an animal. If a man’s interior ruling love is for self, then 
self is the end which he regards in all things. His love for 
everything will partake of this quality; not only wealth, 
family, country, but the church, and even the Lord, is loved 
from selfish motives. He loves his own interests in them, 
in what he does for them; they are the means to gain 
something for himself. Making himself the centre, all 
things must minister to his individual interest. But reverse 
this. If a man’s ruling love is love of goodness, he will 
love all things for the good that is in them; and the things 
of the world, family, country, church, will be loved for 
themselves. Because he loves goodness, all his actions 
towards these, will be to promote their good. 

When man compels the higher faculties of his soul, 
reason and conscience, to fall down before self, he closes 
his spiritual mind to what is good and true. According to 
true doctrine, the only way in which a man’can be turned 
from self and the world, and receive good from the Lord, 
and thus be regenerated and saved and come into true 
angelic life —the only way, is by shunning all evils as sins 
against God. Evil with man is hell with him; good with 
man is heaven. One is opposite to the other; both cannot 
abide in the same mind any more than light and darkness 
can be together. That evil alone is what closes the mind 
against heaven and against the Lord, is plainly declared by 
the Prophet, when he says, “ Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid his face 
from you” (ISAIAH lix. 2). Until our evil desires are put 
away, love from the Lord cannot be given; for the reason 
that we will not receive it and carry it out in life; and 
unless we cooperate with the Lord in receiving and prop- 
erly using his gifts, they cannot be ours. 

Man’s first duty then is to shun evils; to remove or put 
away desires that are wrong and selfish ; those that lead us 
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to regard our individual good, without regard to the happi- 
ness of others. As we do this, the Lord will impart to us 
affections which are unselfish; which will lead us to regard 
the good and happiness of others as our good and happiness, 
the welfare of our neighbor as our welfare. 

The ten commandments teach us what are evils. It is 
possible however to abstain from all the evils there enu- 
merated, and yet not put away ourevils. For evil actions 
are external forms and manifestations of internal states of 
love ; and therefore the evil is not eradicated from our life 
by simply abstaining from its outward manifestation. If 
we desire to commit an evil act, and do not commit it 
because we lack the opportunity or power, or because we 
fear the consequences, we have not put away the evil; the 
spirit is not purified from it. If we would not be mur- 
derers, we must abstain from the feelings of anger and 
hatred from which the act proceeds, as the Lord teaches in 
the Gospel. The same may be said of all other evils; 
only as we put away the love of evil within us, by recog- 
nizing it, looking to the Lord, and asking his help, can the 
spirit be so purified and cleansed that we receive the oppo- 
site true and good principles of life from the Lord. 

This is the reason why the New Church teaches that we 
are not only to shun evils (which is mere morality), but we 
are to shun them as sins against God. For the end 
we have in view, in doing anything, determines the quality 
of the act. If we abstain from any evil we desire to com- 
mit, because it is a sin against ourselves, because it would 
injure us in mind or body, the reason why we abstain being 
a selfish one, the outward act is all that is suppressed, the 
desire is not removed, the spirit is not purified. The Lord 
says, ‘“ Put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes '’—not simply evil actions. Men may put away evil 
doings and be outwardly moral, yet inwardly immoral ; hon- 
esty and uprightness may be assumed to be thought well 
of by the community. Such persons indeed put away evil 
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doings, but retain all their evils in the selfish motives they 
have. 

The young man who came running and kneeling before 
the Lord and said, “Good Master, what shall I do, that I 
may inherit eternal life?” had observed all the command- 
ments from his youth up. The Lord said to him, “One 
thing thou lackest ;” and he went away grieved at what the 
Lord told him he must do. 

In regard to these words, we read in “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” 893 : — 

Most people at this day believe that they will come into heaven, if 
they have faith, live piously, and do some good works: but externals 
derive all their quality from internals. If the commandments are not 
kept, or if evils are not removed because they are sins, all things which 
man thinks, speaks, wills, and does, are not good and true before God, 
however they may appear as good and true before the world: the 
external is according to the internal. For the Lord says: “Cleanse 


first the inside of the cup and platter, that the outside may be clean 
also.” 


And again there were those who said, “ Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied-in Thy name, and in Thy name have cast 
out devils, and in Thy name done many wonderful works?” 
And the Lord said to them, “I never knew you: depart 
from Me ye that work iniquity.’’ The real meaning of this 
is, that men may preach and teach from the Word, and thus 
induce others to lead good lives, and yet, these things being 
done from self-love, and not from love to the Lord and for 
the salvation of others, their works are not good as respects 
themselves. They do not know the Lord in unselfish love. 
And although good may result from what they do, yet be- 
cause they lack sincerity, because they do to be seen of 
men, they have no inward perception of truth, no inward 
faith in it or love for it. They are workers of iniquity. 
« An evil tree cannot produce good fruit.” 

But when men seek to put away evil motives, then they 
put away the evil of their doings before the eyes of the 
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Lord, Who searches the hearts of men, not simply their 
external actions. When men thus cease from evil, they 
can learn to do well. The only obstacle to the Lord's en- 
trance and abode in man being man’s love for that which 
is Opposite to the Lord’s divine qualities, therefore when 
these are removed by man, the Lord can enter and impart 
His goodness. Then man’s moral life becomes spiritual- 
ized ; his natural good works are the expression from a 
different centre than self, and become religious — binding 
him back to the Lord, from Whom is all good. For relig- 
ion consists in learning the truth concerning the Lord and 
His relation to us and our relation to Him, and in coming 
by obedience to His loving laws into a state to receive 
Spiritual as well as natural good. Every thing we learn 
concerning the Lord from His Word, and the new revela- 
tions of its spiritual sense, are for the purpose that we may 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever, by living true and 
faithful lives here on earth. 

Other Doctrines of the New Church — of Faith, of 
Charity, of Good Works —all teach us how we are to live 
here and now, to become angels in heaven. We are told 
that it is not so difficult to walk in the way of heaven as 
many suppose. The only difficulty is, to resist the love of 
self and the world; and prevent their predominance ; for 
these are the sources of all evil. Spiritual good is com- 
municated all the time to us, if we are in a state to receive 
it; and that state is usefulness. From usefulness, by use- 
fulness, and according to usefulness, is true life imparted 
tous. To faithfully do all the duties of life devolving upon 
us, In every station in which we may be placed —to do 
this in the right spirit, is the Doctrine of Life. 


D. Vinton Bowen. 
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WAS SWEDENBORG A “MYSTIC”? 
EMERSON S RELATION TO THE SUBJECT. 


Ir is not unreasonable to think that Emerson’s third 
essay in the seven lectures on “ Representative Men” had 
not a little to do with the oft repeated opinion that Sweden- 
borg was a mystic, because the essayist there singles out 
this eminent thinker and writer as the chief representative 
of the quasi-mystic philosophy. His “ Swedenborg, or the 
Mystic” will at once be recalled by most New-Churchmen, 
and it might perhaps, by many of our day, be regarded as a 
subject belonging to a past generation and not suitable to be 
called up again. It may, therefore, not be superfluous to 
state more particularly the reason which has turned the 
present writer to this topic again. The recent centennial 
of Emerson’s birth has called a passing attention to the 
«“ Sage of Concord ;” but the effort of celebrating the event 
rather elaborately has apparently brought out the fact that 
Emerson has not started a new school of philosophy, but 
that he rather belonged to a school of literati who have 
strongly influenced their day; but the movement in which 
he was active has not had in itself any clear centre which, 
as an agent, might carry an impetus beyond its own limits 
to a larger future. His views on Swedenborg, however 
earnest, and designed to be comprehensive, show mainly the 
labors of his own wrestlings with a gigantic subject. But 
so far as we can see now they were really without a dis- 
tinctive effect upon this age. Certainly, the Unitarian 
movement, to which Emerson distinctly belongs, does not 
show that his labors have infused into it any vitality from 
Swedenborg, however compulsory an admiration for the 
Swedish sage was elicited from the distinguished essayist. 
Upon this ground, therefore, we should not feel justified to 
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take up anew what stands now mainly as an unproved 
classification of Swedenborg. 


A LARGER RELATIONSHIP. 


But Unitarianism presents a phase of thought which is 
larger than Emerson or even the denomination of the Uni- 
tarian sect, and in some ways will perhaps continue to bring 
out aspects of thought that will call for a restatement and 
reconsideration of past views. The larger Unitarianism of 
our day is not a dogmatic sect, harping upon the single 
string, that God is one, and there can be only one God; but 
it stands essentially for independence of thought, and, in- 
deed, in a sense, for the highest form of thought, which is 
logical and rational thought. The movement needs, however, 
the qualification given by its own adherents, who define 
Unitarianism as that naturalism which is opposed to supra- 
naturalism. In this view Unitarianism may be said to be 
the high light of the scientific age, from which Unitarianism 
proper is distinct in this, that it pushes its inquiry into 
psychic rather than into physical domains. Emerson’s age 
had not so clearly parted with the supernatural ; the wave 
of theosophy had not yet passed and been sifted; the 
Emersonian is the age of wrestling with the supernatural ; 
the unknown “spirit” is yet an incubus upon it. In the 
present age it confesses to know what is real in the struggle 
of thought-life, and what is mere pretense, and the faction 
which professes to deal with the superior aspects has settled 
down to a scientific agnosticism in matters supra-naturalistic. 
Science proper is not opposed to the existence of a Mens or 
Psyche ; it permits to identify with spirit everything that is 
not material; but it frankly declares that the mental, 
psychic, or spiritual is not its field of enquiry. Science has, 
however, succeeded so well in the mastery of its own field, 
that it has furnished a path upon which, it is perceived, 
every rational study must proceed. Hence we have nowa 
scientific psychology, or a large mental science, in which 
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sequence and continuity are made the ultimate end of the 
rational enquiry. 


THE TREND OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


The scientific and the mental are recognized as separate 
fields, though neither separation nor relation are clearly de- 
fined. We might properly designate them as discrete de- 
grees in a series, if this term were recognized outside of 
our church. Both the distinction and the relation in its 
own field, however, give to the scientific pursuit a value 


‘ which has influenced the logical mind to sanction it as emi- 


nently the method of human thinking ; hence the “ natural 
method,” the “laboratory method,” and the like have come 
to be regarded as the only true paths of enquiry. Whether 
any other motive underlies the valuation of the scientific 
thought —as for example the possibility of determining 
from the scientific all superior realities (if any further ones 
exist) — is not our object to enquire into at this time. But 
it seems this scientific thought, whatever its aims, is in our 
day turning anew to Swedenborg’s works, and at the same 
time raising anew the question, “‘ Was Swedenborg a Mys- 
tic?” Men of science have-turned to Swedenborg’s so- 
called scientific works, and recent enquiries from various 
quarters have resulted in calling a commission of the Royal 
Academy of Science in Sweden, which, after due considera- 
tion, has decided upon a reissue of already published, and 
perhaps the editing of yet unprinted scientific works of 
Swedenborg. It is now not religious, nor metaphysical, nor 
philosophical periodicals, but scientific journals which have 
taken up the publication of translations from Swedenborg’s 
so-called scientific\works, and medical publications assert 
that Swedenborg was a mystic. An expert on dementia has 
taken up the subject, and, discussing Swedenborg, has, as 
he thinks, found in Swedenborg’s mysticism the stepping- 
stone to the later form of what he sees as a mental disease, 
hallucination, to which is due what he considers the strange 
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transition in such a fine mind from science to spirit-seeing 
and theology. 

Let us keep in mind what a scientific man sees in Swe- 
denborg’s advancement in years: first, a clear, rational, sci- 
entific thought ; next, a mystical phase of enquiry, in which 
scientific and unscientific elements were mingled together ; 
and finally the insane hallucination in which the scientific 
thought disappeared, and in the place of which remained 
what is called Swedenborg’s “ Theology.” 


A MODERN NEED. 


Since mysticism is regarded as a process in the vitiation 
of Swedenborg’s rational thought, it seems that followers of 
Swedenborg, above all, should seek to become clear on the 
subject, whether Swedenborg was a mystic, the more clearly 
to perceive whether his theology has the faintest trace of 
hallucination and insanity. And, if seen at all rationally, it 
ought to be possible to express it so clearly that others also 
can see the difference, and use it in the elaboration of their 
own thoughts. It seems to me there is such significance in 
this movement of the learned world turning at this day 
toward Swedenborg, that any tendency to confuse or make 
difficult the study of his works should be frankly investi- 
gated and dealt with — for those who follow Swedenborg on 
his way of development, his clear and searching analysis, 
and his stupendous generalizations, are traveling a path 
whose significance for themselves and the age only those 
can adequately grasp, who have themselves traversed the 
road which has brought them to more comprehensive and 
serious thought. This essay does not pretend to sound the 
depths, but it is designed to open up the discussion of a 
subject of the new scientific movement in the study of 
Swedenborg, and to deal with the first difficulty which has 
sprung up at the outset. 
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WHAT IS MYSTICISM ? 


Speaking, then, of mysticism and mystics, we are all 
familiar with the common use of the word mystic as mean- 
ing that which is secret and hidden. This sense is close to 
the classical usage, where mysticism has the sense of a 
sacred rite which is hidden from al] but those who are ini- 
tiated into it. In this sense secret societies are often desig- 
nated as mystic bodies. But we perceive that this but 
faintly gives an idea what thinking men mean by the term, 
a mystic. Nor does the etymology, which leads us into the 
field of the Grecian speech and thought, enlighten us much, 
and we are obliged to dwell for a time with a class of think- 
ers who deal so largely with terms. We have to ask of 
them what they understand by mysticism in philosophy. 

Prof. Andrew. Seth may be selected as a modern thinker 
who has an intelligent grasp of philosophic thought, and 
has given a tolerably clear idea of what is as nearly as pos- 
sible the philosophic conception of mysticism. We might 
state, at the outset, his position as to the classification of 
Swedenborg among the mystics. He says :— 

Swedenborg, though selected by Emerson in his “ Representative 
Men ” as the typical mystic, belongs rather to the history of spiritualism 
than that of mysticism. . . . He possesses the cool temperament of the 
man of science, rather than the fervid aspiration of the mystic proper; 
and the speculative impulse, which lies at the root of this form of 
thought, is almost entirely absent from his writings. . . . His supernatu- 


ral revelations resemble a course of lessons in celestial geography, more 
than a description of the beatific vision. (Encyclopedia Brittanica, 


Vol. xvii., p. 135 a.) 


We shall later refer to the reason why, in spite of this 
eminently fair estimate of Swedenborg, more recent think- 
ers put Swedenborg again among the mystics, and give now 
in this place Professor Seth’s definition of mysticism. He 
says it is, — 

A phase of thought, or rather perhaps of feeling, which from its very 
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nature is hardly susceptible of exact definition. It appears in connec- 
tion with the endeavor of the human mind to grasp the Divine essence, 
or the ultimate reality of things, and to enjoy the blessedness of actual 
communion with the Highest. The first [that is, the grasp of the Di- 
vine essence, or the ultimate reality of things] is the philosophic side 
of mysticism; the latter [the communion with the Highest] its religious 
side. (Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


The “Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia” defines 
mysticism as, — 


Any mode of thought, or phase of intellectual or religious life, in 
which reliance is placed upon a spiritual illumination, believed to tran- 
scend the ordinary powers of the understanding. . . . Specifically, a 
form of religious belief, which is founded upon spiritual experience, 
not discriminated or tested and systematized in thought. Mysticism 
and rationalism represent opposite poles of theology; rationalism re- 
garding the reason as the highest faculty of man and the sole arbiter 
in all matters of religious doctrine; mysticism on the other hand de- 
claring that spiritual truth cannot be apprehended by the logical faculty 
nor adequately expressed in terms of the understanding. 


A modern investigator accounts for the rise of mysticism 
in this manner :— 


The ancient mode of thought sought the connection between mate- 
rial objects and its own consciousness; and the less it was able to find 
it, the more it turned from the objective world, seeking longingly for a 
safe support for the truth. . . . Sight turned from . . . objectivity and 
plunged itself into its own breast in order to find here the long-wished 
for rest in the union with the Divine. This condition of ecstacy would 

. exist only when able thinking and clearness of consciousness dis- 
appeared. .. . Clear thinking unfolds itself in an ever more excluding 
and limiting activity; it must sift the large number of given ideas; 
join those that belong together; separate those that are antagonistic ; 
test every single one as to its contents. . . . The mystics endeavor to 
reduce the limits of their own thinking, or to surrender it completely. 
(NEw-CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1903, p. 400.) 


This process of “turning thought inward,” and “resigning 
one’s own rational powers,” is supposed to have been accom- 
plished in the early centuries of Christianity, and to have 
given us that mysticism to which Swedenborg fell a victim. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN MYSTICISM AND THEOSOPHY. 


Since this introspection is closely akin to theosophy — 
and Swedenborg is also claimed to have studied the occult 
science, being by some called a theosophist — it may be need- 
ful to view this branch of knowledge sufficiently to distin- 
guish it from mysticism. Brander Cox in the “ Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art,” says a theosophist is, — 


One who professes to possess Divine illumination... it is a 
- name which has been given, though not with any very definite meaning, 
to that class of mystical thinkers and writers, who aim at displaying, or 
believe themselves to possess, a knowledge of the Divinity and His 
works by supernatural inspiration. In this they differ from the mystics, 
who have been styled theopathetic, whose object is passively to recover 
the supposed communication of the Divinity and expatiate on the results. 
The best-known names at this day of the theosophic order are those of 
Jacob Béhme, Madame Guyon, Swedenborg, and Saint-Martin. 


Most philosophical systems, — 


Start from phenomena, and deduce therefrom certain conclusions 
concerning God, whereas theosophy starts with an assumed knowledge 
of God, directly obtained through spiritual intercommunion, and _pro- 
ceeds therefrom to a study and explanation of phenomena. 


The “ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopzdia”’ adds : — 


Theosophy is distinguished from mysticism, speculative theology, and 
other forms of philosophy and theology, to which it bears a certain 
resemblance, by its claim of direct divine inspiration, immediate divine 
revelation, and its want, more or less conspicuous, of dialectical expo- 
sition. It is found among all nations— Hindus, Persians, Arabs, 
Greeks (the later Neo-Platonism), and Jews (Qabbalah) — and presents 
itself variously under the form of magic (Agrippa of Nettlesheim, Para- 
celsus), or vision (Swedenborg, Saint-Martin), or rapt contemplation 
(Jacob Bohme, Oettinger). 


To which we may add the statement from the American 
Journal of Psychology, \., 546 :— 


Theosophy is but a recrudescence * of a belief widely claimed in the 
twelfth century, and held to in some form by many barbaric tribes. 


* Recrudescence, a re-opening, renewal; a coming into existence anew; a 
fresh outbreak. 
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For the sake of simplicity in our thought we may state 
that theosophy accepts certain mental phenomena as facts, 
and upon them builds an elaborate system of existence 
which it professes by calm abstraction and resolute concen- 
tration of thought to realize. Mysticism on the other hand 
by a certain introspection seeks to attain those facts with 
which theosophy starts. The logical ad guem of the mystic 
is the theosophists a guo. The mystic hopes to see; the 
theosophist knows and teaches. If the mystic could define 
what his aim is, we should know the premiss of the theophist. 
But this definition failing, we are at a loss to understand 
either rationally. Yet this much seems clear. to all who 
have looked into mysticism and theosophy, and who also 
have studied Swedenborg, that he has that which mysticism 
seeks; also that he appears to have what theosophy pro- 
fesses to give — a systematic teaching of what he has. 

We could as New-Churchmen state at once in New- 
Church terms the real situation and the difficulty, namely, 
that Swedenborg postulates discrete degrees of existence, 
and discrete degrees of knowledge, and these appear to be 
one in the physiological action of the brain; but we should 
probably fail in reaching that plane upon which the con- 
nection between current concepts and New-Church concepts 
is made. It is for this reason that I would request atten- 
tion to somewhat primary considerations in endeavoring to 
solve the knot which is before us. 


WHY SWEDENBORG IS CALLED A MYSTIC. 


Let us therefore ask, Why was Swedenborg called a mystic? 
Some readers of Swedenborg state boldly that, after his 
astounding mastery of physical knowledge, he began to study 
mystic philosophers, Bohme, Paracelsus, and especially the 
Qabbalah. This might at once be answered by Swedenborg 
himself, who in the “ Diary,” 121 (date 1744), noted down :— 

It was represented to me in a certain manner that I was not to pollute 


myself by reading other books treating on theology and similar subjects, 
because all this I have from the Word of God and the Holy Spirit. 


~ 
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Also in 203 :— 


By this is signified that I must not take of articles manufactured by 
others, but must use my own. 


But especially in a letter addressed to Dr. Beyer under 
date February, 1767 (Tafel’s Documents, 234, p. 260), Swe- 
denborg writes as follows : — 


You desire to know my opinion respecting the writings of Bohme and 
L{aw] [see p. 498]: I have never read them; and I was forbidden to 
read authors on dogmatic and systematic theology before heaven was 
opened to me; because unfounded opinions and fictions might have 
easily insinuated themselves thereby, which afterwards would have been 
removed only with difficulty. 


But this is not sufficient ; for though while we find Swe- 
denborg quoting much from philosophers, as Wolf, Aristotle, 
etc., etc., and always giving his authorities, usually with 
paragraph and page, yet never read him quoting from any 
mystic and dogmatist, still there are surprising parallels 
which have now and then been brought out by students, and 
which apparently stand unexplained. It is highly probable 
that writers on the subject have been unacquainted with 
Swedenborg’s denial of having used such authors, and so 
have simply taken for granted that he had perysed them. 
Again, even one well-disposed could imagine that Sweden- 
borg might have unconsciously used or imbibed such know- 
ledge, or at least, perusing similar originals, had come to 
like results. 

I think, if we judiciously weigh the results in Sweden- 
borg’s so-called scientific works, it will readily be conceded 
that his chemistry, for example, is too mathematical to 
have anything in common with alchemy. His biological 
principles in the anatomical works, which ascend by orders 
and series of the strictest kind, are so logical — even if in 
the end apparently transcendental — that they surpass and 
are utterly without any affinity to astrology. The strongest 
contact with the mystical element seems to be in Sweden- 
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borg’s theological writings, which to a superficial observer, 
bear a similarity to the Qabbalists. His finding of inner 
_meanings in such trivial things as numbers, which of all 
concepts seem the most absolutely limited, has ever ap- 
peared to the scientific mind to border on foolishness, even 
if it has seeming support in ancient Qabbalah. From this 
onward, the turning of natural terms into spiritual language 
has been held to be at least merely arbitrary, howsoever 
closely akin to the Qabbalistic teachings. 


FORMALISTIC MYSTICISM: THE QABBALAH., 


What then is Qabbffah ? The Qabbalah embraces four 
essential heads: theapractical Qabbalah; the unwritten 
QOabbalah ; the dogniatic Qabbalah; and the literal Qabbalah. 

1. Zhe Practical Qabbalah deals with talismanic and cere- 
monial magic. 

2. Lhe Unwritten Qabbalah is claimed to be a knowledge 
communicated orally only. A writer says: “I may say no 
more on this point, not even, whether I myself have or have 
not received it.” (Qabbalah denudata, p. 14.) | 

3. The Dogmatic Qabbalah consists of a series of works 
written in Hebrew, probably all dating from Post-Christian 
authors. 

4. The Literal Qabbalah is almost entirely based upon the 
original sacred writings of the Hebrews, and is evidently 
the oldest. 

Nothing need to be said on the first three forms of Qab- 
balistic learning, because nothing of these appears in any 
way related to Swedenborg’s writings. The fourth, the 
literal Qabbalah, however, does, and chiefly because its re 
sults are wholly derived from the ancient Hebrew writings, 
just as Swedenborg’s “theology” flows from a study of 
the same. = 

A reader needs to. be reminded, however, at the outset, 


that the Jewish Qabbalists and those who follow them, take 


the Hebrew writings without any discrimination, so that 
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what is preserved in them of the Word of God is intermin- 
gled with their own dogmatic writings. Swedenborg at 
once sifts the two classes, and bases his conclusions upon 
the Word of God alone ; dogmatic works in the Hebrew are 
used only-in confirmation. 

We need to look then at the literal Qabbalah. It presents 
three essentially different modes: The first is based upon 
mathematics ; the second is a sort of secret shorthand; and 
the ¢hird depends upon freely selected, but none the less 
regular, alphabetic changes. 

Gematria, or the first form of the literal Qabbalah, teaches 
that every one of the twenty-two Hebrew letters represents 
a number (Greek,Roman, and our decimal system are de- 
rived from the Hebrew). Every word therefore presents a 
number, every phrase, every sentence, etc. (nx = 13; nsnx= 13; 
mm = 26). Next, words, phrases, etc., whose numerical 
values are equal, are regarded as equivalents, similitudes, or 
synonyms (17mx=nsnx). This indicates that, in the study 
of the Word, their mathematical knowledge was brought to 
to bear, to aid them in extracting new interpretations from 
it. It is not unlikely that before the commercial use of 
figures this sacred use of them was the primarily important 
one. While it may appear to men now puerile to sit down 
and puzzle out like numerical values in words and phrases, 
etc., of the original Scriptures, still it is not unlikely that 
the result would even now be far more profitable to some 
lives, if they followed this primitive Hebrew study, rather 
than the later selfish Jewish mercenary spirit. 

The symbolic yse of figures in the Word is indicated in 
the “number of the beast,” namely, “666.” (REv. xiii. 18.) 

The second mode of the literal Qabbalah is the so-called 
Notaricon (from notarius, a short-hand writer). It has two 
forms : in the one a Hebrew word presents a result in which 
each letter may be regarded as indicating the initial of a 
new word, the word collected from an anagram or acros- 
tic. Thus the Hebrew word mews might be regarded as 
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the result of the acrostic : See 
(“In the beginning God saw, that Israel would receive the 
Law’”’). 

In the other the reverse is the fact, that is, in a phrase or 
sentence the initials or finals are detached to forma new 
word or concept. For example, Psalm xci. 11, spy’? 
(“For he will give his angels charge concerning thee”), 
the finals give the word yy (Yuhakh), which is declared 
to be “the name of the angel of protection’’; or again in 
325 Who will go for us to heaven ?”’), Deut. 
xxx. 12, the initials make the word mn (circumcision), and 
the finals the word mm (Yhovah). From this the Hebrews 
deduce that “Jehovah gave circumcision as the way to 
heaven.”” To this kind of writing belong the alphabetic 
Psalms, about eight in number. 

The third mode of the literal Qabbalah is the Zemurah or 
permutation. Of this there are almost numberless species 
possible, but only about fifty are in actual use. A very 
common one is “the reverted alphabet” called wane. The 
names of the three patriarchs — Dm3x, Dm, Spy — (Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob) by the notaricon final give the word ops, 
which written by A¢hdas gives nw (Shaddai), the name of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

A casual reader of Swedenborg cannot fail to find strange 
things in his writings: his use of “orders, series, and de- 
grees,’ the hidden meaning of numbers and letters, a hidden 
sense detected all through the Sacred Scriptures are appar- 
ently of the same character and identical with this Qabbalah, 
and those who do not penetrate deeper appear to be very 
sure that because of this, the classification of Swedenborg 
among the mystics is perfectly just and fair. 


THE REAL SPIRIT OF THE ANCIENT QABBALAH. 


There is here a point that solicits both our sympathy and 
our attention, in order to do no injustice to him who is not a 
student of Swedenborg, but yet apparently a fair-minded 
reader ; we need them also to preserve our own standpoint 
clear. For this we need to be patient in judging both, this 
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QOabbalistic form of mysticism, and what in this technical 
relationship may be termed Swedenborgianism. And so, 
first, we should strive to know the real spirit of the ancient 
Oabbalah. I think most students of Qabbalistic lore are 
almost completely captivated by the later forms of the 
Qabbalah, the talismanic and ceremonial magic, which are 
pursuits akin to necromancy, spiritism, occultism, and the 
like, and are chiefly for the credulous and superstitious. So 
far as the later Qabbalah is concerned, this has originated 
during what is fitly known as the dark ages. We will not 
follow the subject toward its dark side, if we desire to come 
to the light. We turn therefore rather toward the Qabbalah 
which has a light side, and that is the Qabbalah which is 
wholly concerned about the Word. If we then look at the 
numerical use of the sacred language by which the Semitic 
students sought to find hidden identities ; at the analytical 
and the synthetical methods by which new words and new 
sentences—=in other words, new ideas — were brought forth; 
and finally the multitude of ways by which the variations of 
their own invention might arrive at definite thoughts con- 


“nected especially with the obscurities of the Sacred Word ; 


we may see here more than what has already been observed 
by others, namely, that these Semitic pursuits, incidentally, 
led to the development of mathematics, the sciences, and the 
art of logical thinking. We need to remember that the 
Semites knew by tradition that their Word was given by 
the Divine in a miraculous manner. They knew therefore 
that though apparently given in their own tongue, the Divine 
speaking in it could not otherwise but put into their speech 
meanings which might be seen more perfect as one rose to 
understand them in the region of diviner thought. Their 
fathers, who were in more childlike states, had understood 
the Divine speech in simplicity, just as a child hears a 
father’s voice without endeavoring to know what the father’s 
wisdom in the voice is. The later age desired to know the 
reason why, and this age (of the race) sought to penetrate 
the hidden wisdom in the Divine Word, and its methods are 
preserved in the literal Qabbalah. In their desire to find 
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hidden identities, new ideas, and definite thoughts in the 
Divine Word, we have mechanical ways of procedure, it is 
true, but they are all the more facts which demonstrate to 
the investigator, how, before the Christian church, at first 
human inventions devised methods of studying the Word 
(Gematria and Notaricon) whose results clustered about the 
sacred texts. Finally, thoroughly human thoughts (Temurah) 
were actually mingled with the Word itself. 


SWEDENBORG S METHOD WHOLLY DIFFERENT. 


Any one who can see this process in the Hebrew Qabba- 
list’s method of study, can see clearly, when he reads Swe- 
denborg, that there is an absolute difference in his studying 
the Word. There is not a single place where he refers to 
or uses any of these Semitic efforts at penetrating the interior 
meaning of Divine speech. The Semitic way of seeking to 
find the hidden was a groping purely mechanical; they 
were trying to learn to walk. When their method happened 
to find anything apparently new and interesting, the find was 
purely accidental ; it was a finding, in our sense of coming at 
anything unawares, and when found it had no vital or inner 
connection with the Word. Swedenborg is nowhere me- 
chanical; he seems to walk at liberty; he has a method ; were 
the term not of too recent invention, we might say, he ad- 
vances by the laboratory method, slowly from facts to con- 
clusion. When he brings out anything it is not accidental, 
but ona logical ladder of facts. From the declarations in 
the Word he knew what was in it; hence he knew what he 
sought, and the Semitic method would have been to him 
absolutely antiquated and meaningless. When therefore 
Emerson complains that Swedenborg’s “perception .. . 
is not human, but . . . mystical and Hebraic”’ (p. 98), and 
that “his theological bias . . . fatally narrowed his inter- 

~ pretation ” (p. 99), he must have been feeling after something 
that is distinct from the form of mysticism he had in view, 
though he fails to bring out in his essay what the specific form 
was to Emerson’s mind. In fact, it probably could not be 
brought out by him, because he and his time were only in the 
struggle for that which is now coming more clearly to view, 
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namely, the human aversion to revelation. As to substan- 
tiating therefore this form of mysticism in Swedenborg, 
Emerson and others must be said to have failed. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL IN MYSTICISM, AND THE DIFFERENTIATION 


OF SWEDENBORG'S THOUGHT. 


It is not our object to enter a resumé of that interesting 
find of “ Christian Mysticism,” but only to call up the generic 
element of its characteristic, which thinkers have called its 
introspection, or turning the thoughts inward. From this 
introspection are supposed to come new conceptions in 
which elements of the outer world of realities are said to 
mingle indiscriminately with products of the mind, some- 
thing that we would call in common parlance pure im- 
aginings. 

In order that we may avoid philosophical terms and pro- 
ceed simply by common rational thought, it will be necessary 
to point out at once a fundamental fact to which none of 
Swedenborg’s critics, literary or scientific, ever allude, and 
missing which, they are at once carried to make a picture of 
Swedenborg which is almost entirely a composition of their 
own. The point I wish to refer to is, that Swedenborg in 
all his thoughts — and even his so-called scientific works are 
no deviation — acknowledges the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as presenting actually Divine 
Revelation in human. language, that ‘is,.the Divine Revela- 
tion in the Word is to hima reality, actually a thing. It is 
here where critics misjudge Swedenborg’s writings, in as- 
suming his introspection, when Swedenborg arrives at defi- 
nite thoughts concerning God, heaven, and the angels, hell 
and its crew, besides the beginning of heaven or hell, angel or 
demoniac, in a¥quasi-feetal state on earth, which involves the 
natural concepts of good and evil. The comprehensive view 
of all these concepts is, in Swedenborg’s language, Revela- 
tion ; for without this revelation in the Word those concepts, 
according to him, would have been impossible for many. 
That Swedenborg has not evolved these as subjects of 
thought from his own inner consciousness, he solemnly avers 
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when he says, that what he has written concerning them in 
a doctrinal way has come to him “from the Lord while read- 
ing the Word.”’ 

I suppose according to the present status of scientific 
thinkers, every one who, not upon mere authority of others, 
holds to a direct revelation, and upon it bases the views on 
concepts not distinctly material or natural, must be regarded 
as a mystic ; that is, all supranaturalistic religions would be 
held to be essentially mystical, according to scientific 
authorities. 

Now we have to ask the question, whether all thoughts on 
supranaturalistic subjects are of necessity indiscriminately 
self-imposed, evolved from an inner consciousness? And, I 
think, right here, in the answer to this question, is to be 
found the point of differentiation, where Swedenborg dis- 
tinctly departs from every other investigator, and why he 
must ultimately be classed as suz generis, where, perhaps, 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica has left him. The theosophist 
claims a direct revelation as personal, and starts with funda- 
mental concepts into vision. The mystic hopes for a per- 
sonal revelation, and believes without the present vision. 
Swedenborg accepts a generic revelation, which is for all 
who will think for themselves. The theosophist is his own 
norm; the mystic depends upon men who claim to have 
had a personal revelation and hopes the same for himself. 
Swedenborg receives the intelligence transmitted in a written 
Word, not because men claim to have written It as being 
themselves inspired, but because It claims to be the Word of 
God. And he is the only one who has given a logical answer 
to the question, “ How can this be?” 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN WHAT IS NATURAL AND 
WHAT IS SPIRITUAL. 


He has followed the human being in examining all its 
faculties, from the senses through the memory, fancy, and im- 
agination, thinking or the proper intellect, to the highest, the 
human reason, and has found that reason is the hinge which 
holds together two realms, or rather a faculty where two 
realms meet, namely, the natural and the spiritual realms. 
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All natural concepts ascend to the reason, and into reason 
spiritual concepts descend. 

The senses apprehend matter. In memory all sense-expe- 
riences become natural. All the further uses of remembered 
sense-impressions are for forming the intellect, and its 
highest form, natural Reason. 

Swedenborg does not stop here and say with the scientist, 
whatever is not formed upon this ascending path is priméd 
facie to be doubted; but he recognizes that the Word pre- 
sents a new set of conceptions, good and evil, heaven and 
hell, and above all the Supreme Divine. These he calls 
spiritual concepts, and he holds that the Word presents 
these from the spiritual side, as the world of nature from its 
plane presents purely natural concepts. These spiritual con- 
cepts he says, the human mind can receive just as freely as | 
natural concepts, because man, whose highest faculty in 
reason, is both a natural and a spiritual being. But because 
reason, being the highest faculty, is developed last of all the 
faculties, spiritual concepts, also because they are higher than 
natural concepts, are the last to be formed. Hence religion, 
as a personal confession, when under no restraint and un- 
natural influence, does not manifest itself before adult age 
when reason is fully formed. 

The theosophist, therefore, who through some autosug- 
gestion or hypnotic influence of an adept comes to vision, 
has not a rational religion, because the start, whatever it be, 
has not been confirmed by his own reason. Nor has the 
mystic, who is looking forward to the vision in a miraculous 
way. Swedenborg’s writings present a rational religion, 
because he is the first to recognize the true apparatus of the 
mind, and uses his reason in spiritual things. A thoughtful 
reader of Swedenborg is aware that all his writings, and the 
whole system there unfolded, are strictly upon the basis of 
enquiring into the natural facts of the natural earth and 
universe ; upon the psychological phenomena based upon 
anatomy, and the human mental and spiritual faculties, and 
lastly upon the spiritual concepts presented in the Word. 
His whole system is not built upon the things seen and 
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heard. His writings may scarcely be said to be more than 
illustrated thereby. His memorable relations are to his 
works what pictures and photographs are to modern books. 
They have the distinct use and office, so far as they agree 
with the teachings: from the Word, to demonstrate the 
reality of the spiritual faculties in man. They demonstrate, 
so far as such things can be demonstrated, the discrete de- 
grees of natural and spiritual faculties —the discrete degrees 
between the natural and the spiritual realm. They empha- 
size the fact that no introspection, no surrender of thought, 
and no hypnotic suggestion cah project spiritual things into 
any reality: spiritual things are not sublimated matter, or 
shades resurrected artfully from memory. They are in no 
way continuous with matter; they are apprehended by 
higher and interior faculties which are latent in the man on 
earth and awake in the man of the resurrection body, and 
only rarely granted simultaneously on earth by Divine per- 
mission. This is a genuine miracle. But as miracles are 
not under discussion, their nature and mission must be taken 
for granted. 


SWEDENBORG'S DEVELOPMENT. 


Swedenborg’s was a truly normal mind. After his pre- 
paratory stage under parents and masters he began his own 
life by studying iron and copper and the best manner of 
producing the useful metals in his country. These pursuits, 
with mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and the study of 
the magnet, opened his natural understanding to all, even the 
most universal, material processes. Then he turned more 
definitely towards anatomy and physiology, in which he ob- 
served the natural mental processes. 

Always positively inclined towards the acknowledgment of 
God, he turned in his maturing years more directly to the 
Word, and a most definite and extensive study of its con- 
cepts of spiritual processes. In this progress he beheld the 
discrete difference between what is mental and material on 
the one side, and what is mental and spiritual on the other, 
and he who will understand him must at the outset grant 
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Swedenborg the privilege of distinguishing three discrete 
planes or degrees of existence, the material, the natural, and 
the spiritual. Granting these distinctions, the question will 
be, whether Swedenborg has correctly apprehended and de- 
fined the concepts of each, and whether within these discrete 
degrees Swedenborg’s thinking is clear, consecutive, and 
logical. Merea priori judgment from a few furtive resem- 
blances cannot be regarded as adequate classification, or 
have any lasting weight with honest seekers for the truth. 
It may not unfairly be presumed that those who have classed 
Swedenborg as a mystic from either the supposed agreement 
in concepts (Qabbalistic), or method of proceeding (supposed 
introspection), have delivered their opinions prematurely. 
Those who have most reason to believe in Swedenborg im- 
plicitely, know that not the study of a year or two suffices 
to have a view comprehensive enough of his stupendous 
system to classify him; he cannot be classified from a few 
furtive characteristics, such as would suffice in classifying an 
ordinary plant; superficial knowledge does not fathom him. 
There is so much that is merely traditional in our supposed 
knowledge, so much that is pure prejudice, and much more 
that is so imperfect, that the mind easily wanders into pre- 
mature opinion on whatever may be new; from these 
Swedenborg suffers and has suffered misconception. 

But among scientific men the greatest obstacle in this 
present day is the excessive pursuit of specialties. Special- 
ists suffer from the zuconvenient that for the sheer profusion 
of trees they are unable to see the forest. A theosophist 
finding his own method in Swedenborg claims Swedenborg 
as an adept. The mystic who sees deep and hidden things 
in Swedenborg claims him an eminent mystic. The spiritist 
who finds Swedenborg teaching the existence of spirits claims 
him as a spiritist. The philosopher who finds Swedenborg 
treating most clearly the laws of thought claims Swedenborg 
asa philosopher. The scientist who admires Swedenborg’s 
accurate methods, his acute insight, and his wondrous grasp, 
claims him as a scientist. The dogmatist and religious 
teacher who finds the clear and simple deductions of doctrine 
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from the Word, the deep insight into human nature, moral 
and ethical beauties as well as defects clearly exhibited in 
Swedenborg’s writings, claims him as the most advanced re 
ligious teacher. We might continue to name more specialists, 
who all appreciate the individual field in which they are 
interested, but who look dubiously on what is outside their 
microscopic field of vision, and suggest mildly, one mysticism 
or an enthusiast, another hallucination or even insanity, 
never dreaming that they may be putting the stamp upon 
their own imperfect thinking. } 

I think it would be belittling Swedenborg to defend him 
against any attacks or accusations that he is a mystic. We 
may let him be a mystic to him who has only half read the 
deeply filled volumes of the Swedish seer; if he will be 
patient and read the other half also without any prejudice, 
the scales will fall by this his own intelligent effort. The 
truth is, Swedenborg is immeasurably more than any isolated 
“ism, and abundantly more than all the “isms” which 
claim him, jumbled together. 


SWEDENBORG NOT A MYSTIC. 


Is it too much to sgy,-that Swedenborg is rather the full 
round, well-developed, man, who is in control of his natural 
faculties because he:has learned to look down upon them 
from the spiritual height which the Lord Himself first opened 
rationally in the Word? Is it too much to say that Sweden- 
borg is the first man who has come to see rationally how all 
spiritual things are accessible in the Word, and who in the 
descent of the Lord and His Truth into human reason thus 
presents the possibility of the present and future spiritually- 
rational man ? 

We have great hopes for those who. earnestly begin the 
study of Swedenborg’s so-called science, because the mind 
which is seeking after the truth and begins at the humble 
foot of the ladder, may not stop there; and who will say they 
will not from natural fishermen, in the Lord’s good time 
become spiritual fishermen ? 


Jacos E. WERREN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF PREACHING. 


At denominational meetings recently much has been said 
about preaching, the feebleness of the pulpit, and the general 
reluctance to listen to a sermon. The theological schools are 
accused of filling the students. with a kind of learning which 
common people do not value and which is preached to them 
with no good effect. At the National Conference of Unitarians, 
who are noted for free speech, a layman, the son of a minister 
not following in his father’s steps, spoke in this strain: — 

Let our preachers be put through the divinity mill, by all means. If they 
do come out laden with Hebrew and Aramaic, Assyrian and Pheenician 
palzography, philology, abstract ethics and metaphysics, they will forget these 
things in an incredibly short time after they have come in contact with the 
world of to-day. I was once in a congregation where the pulpit was filled by 
a divinity student. We were hungering for the bread of life, and the preacher 
opened his sermon by saying that we must have all been struck by the curious 
parallelism between the life and character of Moses and of Aineas; and 
thereupon devoted a conventional thirty-five minutes to an elaborate detailed 
study of the peculiarities of these two worthies. Those of us in the con- 
gregation who had ever heard of Aineas, knew him only asa word to parse 
and scan, and while it may have been educational for us to learn something 
of his character and career, it was not exactly what we had come to church 
for. Yet I have lived to hear that theological student preach the practical 
religion of love to God and man, and to see him inspire others to the same 
ministry. 

There is no doubt that the unwillingness of young men of 
strong minds to enter theological schools is due to their distaste 
for studies which the people do not value. It was said at the 
Conference referred to, that not one of the twenty-one students 
at Meadville Seminary came from a Unitarian home. Of a 
much larger school of the Baptist body it has been said by its 
president that not one of its students came from the large city 
societies. Another unfortunate fact is the tendency of theolog- 
ical students to turn away from the ministry and seek positions 
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as teachers, rather than to expose themselves to the criticism of 
parishes. Young men who have entered upon a course of study 
for the ministry too often end by going abroad to study some 
speciality for the sake of continuing the academic life and keep- 
ing clear of the trials and labors of the ministry. Of late a 
tendency has appeared among the churches to take ministers 
who have had no training in a theological school, or only a very 
slight one, and this new appreciation of uninstructed men is 
probably due to a feeling that the schools are as likely to spoil 
the student’s becoming an effective preacher as to make him 
more effective than he was as a gifted layman. Meanwhile theo- 
logical schools no longer receive large gifts, which are now going 
to colleges and schools of science, and the attendance of stu- 
dents is diminishing in a marked degree. 

The difficulty of the case is touched upon in a calm way by 
Mr. Gerald B. Smith, an instructor in the University of Chicago, 
in an essay on “ Practical Theology, a Neglected Field in Theo- 
logical Education.”’ He says at once: — 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that a certain lack of sympathy, amount- 
ing sometimes to disgust and even hostility, exists between modern theolog- 
ical scholarship and the evangelical interests of the church. .. . The 
prevalent uneasiness shows itself in various ways. Now it is the trial of a 


theological professor for heresy; now it is his forced resignation ; more fre- 
quently it takes the form of diatribes against “ higher criticism.” 


The only point in the essay upon which we would remark is as 
to what this writer says of the substance of preaching ; and here 
he speaks in this way: — 


Critical scholarship does not ask what message God has for me in the 
book of Isaiah, but what Isaiah believed concerning God's dealings with 
men. More than this. It may proceed in the light of archzxological dis- 
coveries to declare that Isaiah was mistaken in certain particulars. . . . The 
adoption of the historical method in Biblical study means the necessity of 
resolutely refusing to read into a passage of Scripture anything which was 
not evidently intended by the writer. The entire figurative and allegorical 
apparatus, which was so fruitful under the traditional method, must be 
abandoned. .. . It may be objected that the prominence of the historical 
method in Biblical study has been exaggerated; that higher criticism and its 
ultimate attendant problems have not yet taken possession of our seminaries 
generally; that the critical method is a temporary aberration which will 
eventually yield again to the study of the Bible as the Word of God, rather 
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than as a collection of religious writings. No one, however, who has made 
himself familiar with the spirit of modern education can doubt the far-reach- 
ing results which this spirit must have on theological education. 


Published by the University these remarks may be regarded 
as an Official Baptist utterance, and other bodies are much less 
conservative than the Baptist. The writer prefers a small letter 
for “ biblical.” He limits the value of the book of Isaiah to the 
intelligence of Isaiah. What is known as “inspiration” is 
wholly eliminated. The Bible as the Word of God is outgrown. 

That such a paper will tend still farther to widen the breach 
between the schools and the worshiping congregations is evident, 
but we wish to make now only two remarks. First, as a point of 
less importance, archzological research will never show Isaiah to 
have been mistaken in statements of fact. It is to the shame of 
archeology that it goes to work in its proper field with any such 
prejudgment. Nor does itdoso. There is some dogmatism in 
archeologists, remaining from the past, and we have such men 
as Delitzsch and Sayce fighting against and for the Scriptures 
very angrily and unprofitably, both claiming more than they 
know, but archeology has not only vindicated so far the Biblical 
statements of fact, it has vindicated as well Homer and Hesiod 
and Herodotus. When in a prophet’s utterances we read of 
what was taking place at his day, it is absurd to suppose that he 
was mistaken, and the accumulating evidences gained by archxo- 
logical research all go to prove this. A man inclined to doubt 
every Biblical statement may suppose that archzology, being 
scientific as it is, supports, or will support his negative attitude, 
but a more thorough knowledge of archeology shows its affirma- 
tive testimony. | 

But secondly and more emphatically, the assumption that 
Isaiah simply talked or wrote as he believed in his limited intel- 
ligence is a fundamental error. The Lord God is not to be 
viewed only in the Hegelian way as our apprehension of the 
idea of the Absolute, but as the Father of life. If we cannot 
pray to Him as a rational Being we are of all men most miser- 
able. If He cannot ” ae Himself to men by giving to prophets 
thoughts far above their own intelligence, He is dumb as well as 
deaf. If, when other revelation of His love and truth was not 
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sufficient to save men from destroying themselves in sin, He 
could not be~incarnated as the Saviour, He is not only dumb and 
deaf but impotent. If now we hold Him to be as Creator and 
Saviour infinite in power to speak and to do, to utter the Word 
and to become the Word made flesh, we must deny this assump- 
tion of no revelation except of the thoughts of Isaiah and the 
rest, and of many mistakes in those thoughts. Our heart and 
our flesh cry out for the living God. Sermons must contain 
more than philosophy, because the study of Scripture is that of 
an ever potent revelation, the contents of which are only now 
become fully known, and which are all as practical as the Deca- 
logue and as truly Divine as the Golden Rule. 

When the seminaries get over their disgust for the irrational 
theology of the past, and come back to sympathize with the 
churches and the needs of the plain people, not calling them 
contemptuously the ein faltige Layen as Mr. Smith does— the 
“simple” or the “silly” people, as the reader may choose to 
understand — but honoring their love of righteousness and feel- 
ing it to be an honor to help them; when the seminaries come 
out of their pride of learning to a more consecrated state of 
mind, we shall hear less disapproval of preachers and fewer 
contemptuous remarks about ministers, and a new day for the 
schools will begin. It is safe to say that if theological schools 
study the Word by the aid of philology and archzology, but 
with the full purpose of using revealed truths to save souls, their 
strength will return. In the New Church we should not be led 
into the mistakes of others. We use and should use all Biblical 
science, but only as a means to an end, that end being the 
strongest and most effective preaching that can be produced by 
consecrated minds from the Divinely perfect revelation of the 
Divine Mind, interpreted under Providence in the light of a 
rational and angelic system of faith. 


‘Se We 
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CHARLES C. BONNEY, LL.D. 


THE removal to the other life of Charles Carroll Bonney, of 
Chicago, will recall to many of our readers the part which this 
gentle brother took in the World’s Parliament of Religions. 
Born in 1831, and trained first as a teacher and then as a lawyer, 
he had attained the full power of his intellectual manhood in 
1893, and he devoted it to carrying out, in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition, the great thought of a series of meetings 
in which people of every sort of religion should hear and be 
heard. There were over five thousand speakers and writers at 
over twelve hundred sessions. It was a magnificent testimony 
of the breadth of his. sympathies, and of his love of justice for 
all men. His father was a Baptist, his mother a Friend, but he 
received in early manhood the faith of the New Church, and has 
given a shining example of its life. 

The first issue of the Review was made soon after the close 
of the Exposition, and~ Mr. Bonney was induced to write out 
“The Genesis of the World’s Religious Congress of 1893.” His 
paper, which should now be read again, is really an autobio- 
graphical sketch. He says there that he believed his whole life 
to have been a preparation for that work. He tells of his boy- 
hood and the Sunday-school where the religions of the world 
were reviewed, of his reception of the New-Church faith at 
nineteen, and his appreciation of its teachings as to the church 
universal, of his thought that a world’s fair should exhibit the 
spiritual as well as the material side of life, of his first publish- 
ing this thought, of its cordial reception, of meetings for or- 
ganization, and the gradual development of representative 
committees, of the broad basis adopted by all, of the encour- 
agement received abroad and at home, of the cooperation of 
Cardinal Gibbons and a host of Christian and gentile leaders, 
of the opening meeting and his opening address to a brilliant 
assembly from every quarter, and of the kind and hopeful tone 
taken by the speakers throughout the weeks that followed. 

This was the culmination of a noble life. There have been 
world’s fairs since, but no such Congress, and this because there 
has been no such man to draw out and combine the best religious 


elements. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


For some time there has been a wide-spread feeling in this 
country that the Sunday-schools are not accomplishing all that 
they might do, and that no other means of religious education 
in the home or out of it is sufficiently effective. While the 
young seem to be deficient in religion and morality, little is 
being done to supply the obvious lack. So general has been 
the uneasiness of many minds that a call for a meeting in 
Chicago in February last was successful in collecting four 
hundred persons from twenty-three states and’ from Canada. 
Clergymen, educators, editors of religious papers, officers of 
Sunday-schools, Christian Associations, and public schools, and, 
indeed, representatives of fifteen denominations were in attend- 
ance, and vigorous addresses were made. 

The result was the forming of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, having seventeen departments fully organized, and 
dealing with colleges, theological seminaries, churches, Sunday- 
schools, public schools, teachers, young-people’s societies, the 
home, libraries, summer assemblies, music, and the like. The 
officers chosen represent all parts of the country. Thirteen hun- 
dred members were soon enrolled. The next convention will be 
held in Philadelphia in March, 1904, and will call together many 
earnest people seeking to uplift in every way the standard of 
religious education in the home and school. We shall observe 
this new development with great interest, and in the hope that 
its growth will benefit the whole country. 

The handsome volume of four hundred pages, which contains 
the addresses made at Chicago, is the promising beginning of 
the annual reports. Some fifty speakers are reported. All spoke 
forcibly and to the point during the six sessions which were 
held. ‘ The Next Step Forward,” “Religious Education as af- 
fected by Psychology and Pedagogy, and by Historical Study of 
the Bible,” “* The Home, and its Part in the Work,” “ The Organ- 
ization, Curriculum, Lessons, and Teaching in Sunday-schools,”’ 
“The New Organization and its Relation to other Existing 
Organizations,” were some of the subjects considered. 


T. F. W. 
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RADIUM. 


THE discovery of radium, and the recent announcements of its 
peculiarities, have brought to public notice matters which have 
been of absorbing interest to scientists for several years. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that it has brought to scientists 
themselves a definite realization of the importance of the work 
they have now todo. The new science of radio-activity seems 
destined to work a revolution in the twentieth century not unlike 
the one wrought by the science of the ether in the nineteenth. 
Conceptions of light, heat, and electricity, and the medium in 
which they exist, were then entirely transformed by a gradually 
growing knowledge of the ether and its undulations. Aside 
from the material blessings which followed from this in the tele- 
graph, telephone, electric light, trolley car, and other wonderful 
inventions, which have transformed outward conditions of life, 
and given a new impetus to civilization, the New-Churchman is 
interested in the transformation of conceptions of the universe, 
of the creative forces and the method of their operation which 
has already commenced. It is certainly an important part of 
the preparation which is going on, under Divine Providence, for 
a reception of the spiritual teachings of the New Jerusalem. 
When science understands the three atmospheres and the sun by 
which this world is created, the need will be felt, and the way 
open, of understanding their source and the cause of their cease- 
less and powerful activities. Already what is known and ac- 
cepted of the undulatory character of light, heat, and electricity 
is of value in illustrating and confirming the corresponding 
operations of love, wisdom, and power in the spiritual world. 

Swedenborg went through this same preparation in natural 
science before he could receive the spiritual science necessary 
for an understanding and exposition of the heavenly doctrines. 
Therefore his knowledge of natural science was essentially true, 
and in his scientific writings we find the progress of natural 
science ever since, and for a long time to come, anticipated in a 
most remarkable way. The undulatory theory of light, heat, and 
electricity is set forth and demonstrated, also the nature and 
operation of the three atmospheres, including the ether, the 
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nebular theory, and the forces of the magnet —- all these things 
are announced, set forth, and demonstrated far beyond anything 
yet attained by modern science. And we are to remember that 
it was done more than a century and a half ago, in connection 
with, and as a preparation for, the second coming of the Lord. 

Laplace is called the “Newton of France,” and to him has 
been attributed the origin of the nebular hypothesis of creation. 
But the new edition of the “International Encyclopedia,” just 
coming out, makes the following objections : — 

In the first place, Laplace has been justly blamed for not recognizing the 
unquestionable discoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, inferen- 
tially appropriating them as his own. The second blemish on the work [the 
Mécanique Céleste] is the fact that there are many serious omissions in the 
theory, covered by the frequently recurring expression, “It is easy to see.” 
. . » In this work appeared the famous nebular hypothesis, an hypothesis so 
foreign to Laplace’s habit of mathematical treatment as to lead him to the 
apologetic statement that it was suggested “with the mistrust which should 
inspire everything that is not a result of observation or calculation”; but to 
it he frequently alludes as highly probable. (The New International Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. X., p. 974.) 


These objections do not exist to Swedenborg’s setting forth of 
the nebular theory in his work, “The Principia,” where it is 
evolved and demonstrated clearly as an integral part of his 
whole doctrine of creation, and afterwards appears in his theo- 
logical writings as an essential element which is entirely at home 
in its environment. Swedenborg’s “ Principia” was written from 
about 1720 to 1734. Laplace was born in 1749, and wrote his 
“ Mécanique Céleste”’ from 1799 to 1825. 

At about the same time (1818) Young and Fresnel began to 
urge the undulatory theory of light in what they termed the 
luminiferous ether. They worked it out by thorough investiga- 
tions and experiments; nevertheless that they chose the term 
“‘ether,” which Swedenborg had appropriated almost a century 
before for precisely the same atmosphere, is, at least, noteworthy. 

Radio-active substances were unknown eight years ago. To- 
day they are being studied with intense zeal and expectation of 
revolutionizing discoveries. The atomic theory of the past 
scientific era is undergoing rapid transformation, and even the 
laws of the conservation of matter and of energy, believed to 
have been established beyond a doubt, are being questioned. 
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And the transmutation of elementary substances, or those which 
have been considered elementary, seems to have taken place in 
the effluvia of radium, becoming helium. The dream of alche- 
mists that the baser might be transformed into the nobler metals 
is no longer to be ridiculed. And Franklin’s one fluid theory of 
electricity seems likely to be reinstated with added enlighten- 
ment. 

Now all that seems most probable in regard to these subjects 
in the minds of scientists to-day has been anticipated in the 
scientific writings of Swedenborg. His corpuscular theory of 
the magnet, explains, in a measure, radio-activity. His doctrines 
of phosphorescence and electricity, of the ether, and of vortex 
atoms complete the explanation. There is a remarkable parallel- 
ism in the views of Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge University, 
England, a leader of thought upon these subjects to-day, and the 
teachings of Swedenborg of a century and a half ago. 

Swedenborg taught in his “ Principia” that electricity and 
phosphorescence consist of minute corpuscles, not the same as 
those of the magnet, but similar, which may be emitted in 
vortices around substances, and set up undulations in the ether. 
Prof. Thomson is reaching similar conclusions in reference to 
electricity, and beginning to see the application of the principle 
to radium. He asks in the Popular Science Monthly of August, 
:— 

Do they not obviously suggest that negative electricity consists of these 
corpuscles, or, to put it another way, that these corpuscles are negative elec- 
tricity, and that positive electrification consists in the absence of these cor- 
puscles from ordinary atoms? 

But there is not space for more now. An extended article 
upon the subject by the writer of this editorial will appear in the 
next number of THE REVIEw. 

We have reason, certainly, to rejoice in the discovery of 
radium, and in all the questions it is asking, and in all the efforts 
that are being made to answer them, and in the wonderfully 
deep and comprehensive answers to be found in the writings of 
Swedenborg, and in the manifest preparations, under Divine 
Providence thus going on, for the descent of the New Jerusalem, 
and the welcoming of the Lord in His second coming in spirit, 
and in new revealings of truth to the minds and hearts of men. 


H. C. H. 
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CHURCH WORK. 


In its present more common acceptation, the term “church 
work ” is applied to whatever is done on behalf of the church as 
an external organization. Of such work we do not purpose here 
to speak. We recognize the necessity and the consequent im- 
portance of it. We recognize, too, that it has a more interior 
value, especially with the young, and with those who are inclined 
to be indifferent to the claims of the church, in keeping them in 
touch with it and under the sphere of its influence. But we feel 
that there should be a careful discrimination of work of this 
character from the essential work which the church enjoins upon 
all whom it can reach as vital to right and orderly living. 

It is a truth which is set before us with the greatest fulness 
and the most rational clearness in the writings of Swedenborg, 
that the church exists in the world as an outward organization, 
simply that it may exist with individual men as an internal and 
controlling spirit and life. The essential church, like the king- 
dom of God, is within men. Thus we are taught in the 
“‘ Heavenly Arcana,” n. 6637, that, — 


Every one who lives in the good of charity and faith is a church and a 
kingdom of the Lord and hence is called the temple, and likewise the house 
of God. 


And again in the same work, n. 4292, we read as follows : — 


The spiritual man is a church in particular, and many are the church in 
general. A congregation in general is what in common speech is called a 
church, bnt in order that it may be any church, every one in the congregation 


must be a church. 


With this view of the church before us, we must see at once 
that genuine church work is by no means that which is done for 
the church as an outward body, but rather that which is wrought 
in the individual soul —in the heart, the thought, and the every- 
day life —in response to the inspiration and teachings of the 
church. This is the work which the church lays out for all who 
come under her influence, and to the fulfilment of which her ser- 
vices and her sacraments are a potent aid, encouragement, and 
incitement. 
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This is so palpable a truth that it would seem unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it. And yet it is a truth that is liable to be over- 
shadowed, even in the minds of intelligent New-Church people, 
by the more common and popular conception. The external 
church worker, who finds time, and strength, and means to enter 
into all the varied activities that_go on under the name and the 
auspices of the church of to-day,jis everywhere regarded as in 
a peculiar way identified with the} churck and its interests. He 
stands forth constantly and prominently as a representative of it. 
And if he be, also, in the daily endeavor to live the life which 
the church so faithfully and intelligently inculcates, then he is a 
fitting representative of the faith for which he stands and in be- 
half of which he outwardly labors. Humanly speaking, he is 
not improperly esteemed a pillar of the church in the world. 

But it is to be carefully noted that he holds this place not as 
an outward worker in the church, but as an inward worker. 
Without the inward work the outward work would count nothing. 

The New Church as a spiritual church—as a church that 
rests upon a spiritual unfolding of truth —not only shows that 
the test of all human activities is found in the spirit that enters 
into them, but it carefully discriminates those activities, plainly 
indicating what should be primary and what secondary with him 
who would seek to live his life in the Divine way. Thus, in that 
striking definition of Christian charity, or love to the neighbor, 
found at the end of the little work entitled, “‘ The Doctrine of 
Life,” we read: — 


It is Christian charity with every one to do faithfully what belongs to his 
calling; for thus, if he shuns evils as sins, he does good every day, and he is 
himself his use in the general body; and so the common good is cared for, 
and the. good of each one in‘ particular. No other works are properly the 
works of charity; but they are its signs, or its benefactions, or what is due to 
others. 


It is here set forth with great clearness that the duties of one’s 
calling or position in the world mark, in a special sense, his work 
in life, which is to take precedence of all other work. That this 
work may be infilled with the right spirit is the very end for 
which the church is present in the world. In no sense does it 
exist to displace this work by something else. Therefore, the 
most genuine and important church work which one can do is 
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this work of Christian charity, of conscientious discharge of the 
duties of one’s calling. 

It is true that in doing this work the church, as a visible body 
with palpable needs which must be met and provided for in out- 
ward ways, cannot be ignored, for without its teachings and 
ministrjes the spirit which is essential to give the quality of 
Christian charity to the fulfilment of the duties of one’s calling 
would not be present. Hence it is vital that the church be main- 
tained and cared for in all ways.that will promote its efficiency. 
And in the doing of this, every one should feel some responsi 
bility and have some share, even as the good citizen should feel 
it incumbent upon him to share in the maintenance of the 
government under which he safely lives. ie 

But the work involved in the maintenance of the church as an 
outward institution should not be allowed seriously to interfere 
with the daily uses of those who come under its influence. Nor 
should such work be magnified as if it were in any exalted sense 
church work. Like everything else, it must be estimated and 
measured by the spirit that enters into it, and not from the 
immediate purpose which it has in view. 

And it should be steadily kept before the mind that those who 
love and honor the church as a spiritual mother, and who look to 
her for instruction, inspiration, and guidance in the midst of the 
engrossing duties of their various callings in life are engaged in 
church work in its most essential form, although from the very 
engrossing character of their duties they may do very little of 
such work according to the popular estimate. 


W. H. M. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, CHAPTER 


The actual birth of Jesus, in fulfilment of prophecy dnd in 
accordance with the declaration by the angel of the Lord to 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, the Virgin mother, was fully 
accomplished when the events narrated in the second chapter of 
the Gospel by Matthew took place. 

Not only was this wonderful event foretold in the prophecy 
of Isaiah and in other portions of the histories and prophecies 
of the Old Testament, but it was made known, not long before 
it came to pass, to Mary as well as to Joseph, by a communica- 
tion from heaven ; that is, by a special revelation. 

How could any one have known, without a revelation, that 
this child, born of a virgin, was the promised Messiah -—— Jeho- 
vah coming into the world — the very incarnation of the Divine 
Being Himself? Even froma natural point of view, it would 
appear to have been necessary that some sign or evidence should 
be given that this child, born at Bethlehem, was different from 
every other child, although “‘ born of a woman,” “ born under the 
law,” as the Apostle Paul declared (GAL. iv. 4) ; that is, according 
to Divine order, although in a miraculous way. 

Again, how could the Magi, although possessing some remain- 
ing knowledge of a former revelation contained in the Ancient 
Word, written before the time of Moses, have known the place 
of his birth unless they had been guided, by a light from heaven, 
and afterwards specially informed by the Chief Priests and Phari- 
sees, of whom Herod inquired — that is, through them from the 
Word itself — that He should be born in “ BethJehem of Judea”? 

The Star which they saw in the East was a supernatural 
appearance, and not a star in the natural firmament. ‘And lo, 
the staf, which they saw in the East, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was.””’ Thus we may 
see that the knowledge of the coming of Jehovah into the world 
was given by an external way and confirmed by an internal way ; 
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that is, from a spiritual source. This was in accordance with a 
universal law, that all truth must first be received through the 
senses, or from without, and afterwards understood and perceived 
from the inflowing spirit of God. 

In considering the contents of the second chapter of the Gos- 
pel by Matthew, we find that there are four principal events 
narrated in it, namely,— 

The Visit of the Magi; 

The Slaying of the Innocents; 

The Flight into Egypt; and the 

Return from Egypt into Galilee. 

In the spiritual sense, which relates to the Lord’s glorification 
—the bringing of the Divine into the human, and man’s regen- 
eration, the birth of a new human life from the Lord — these 
four events, as recorded in the Gospel, form a connected series, 
representing the progress of this Divine work. All things written 
about the Lord in the Gospel are representative and significa- 
tive of spiritual and Divine realities in human life. Man is 
born into entire ignorance, and, without a revelation, he would 


know nothing about God or eternal life. The object of a written 


Revelation from the Divine, as well as the Incarnation of the 
Word, or Divine Truth, is not only to make known the existence 
of the Divine Being, and the way in which He manifests Himself 
to man, but the way in which and by which man may be con- 
joined with Him. “The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten from 
the Father), full of grace and truth.” (JOHN i. 14.) 


THE VISIT OF THE MAGI. 


With regard to the Magi, or “wise men,” as they have been 
called, the number of whom is not stated in the Gospel — 
although Swedenborg refers to them as three (Coronis, n. 41) — 
we may ask what they represent in the beginning of the new birth, 
or of man’s regeneration, of which the Lord’s glorification is a 
Divine type. In the beginning of regeneration, of the individual 
and of the race, there are remains of former things, vestiges of 
former creations and traditions derived from former revelations 
which have been preserved under the Divine Providence, lest 
the truth should wholly perish or become extinct. Man is the 
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heir of all the ages, and the truths of former ages become a new 
possession to later generations. Thus even the coming of the 
Lord into the world, while it was a new thing to those who first 
received the announcement of His birth, was simply the fulfil- 
ment of what had been foretold in former ages, and looked for 
and hoped for up to the time of its accomplishment. These Magi, 
then, represent the truths of Divine Revelation, and those who 
have cherished them and kept them alive-in states of innocence 
and faith amid surrounding darkness. ‘The gifts they offer to the 
new-born King represent and signify the offerings and homage 
paid by such human souls to what is Divine, namely, the gold of 
the good of love, the frankincense of spiritual faith and trust in 
the power of truth, and the myrrh of naturak delight experienced 
by those who delight to do the Lord’s will. These Magi were 
not in states to worship the Lord “in spirit and in truth,” they 
paid Him'the homage due to an earthly king, but they had not 
lost all knowledge of correspondences, and their simple and 
beautiful adoration fully represented the offerings of pure and 
sincere hearts to the King of heaven. They were led by a 
heavenly light to seek Him ; they were taught by Divine Revela- 
tion where he was to be found, “In Bethlehem of Judea.” We 
are taught in the Doctrines of the New Church that not only 
all persons but all places named in the Word are representative 
and significative of Divine and heavenly things. Thus Beth- 
lehem, in Judea, the city of David, so called because David was 
born there, was in the place where Benjamin was born to Rachel. 
It was not by accident or chance that the Lord was born there, 
but that it might be represented that He was born differently 
from all other men, because all that was within Him was Divine. 

Bethlehem, the House of Bread, anciently called Ephratah, 
represents, we are told, “the spiritual of the celestial;’’ that 
is, truth derived from good and united with it; and, because it 
was situated in the place of Benjamin, it represents these Divine 
and heavenly principles brought down into the lowest forms of 
natural life. For Benjamin, son of\the right hand, who was also 
born in Bethlehem, represents the ultimates of human life where 
the truth has its greatest power. While the Lord was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit, and was, therefore, Divine from conception, 
He was also Divine in ultimates. He glorified the Human by 
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putting off all that was derived from the Virgin mother, and put- 


ting on the Divine from within in its place, so that He became 


Divine Human, or God-man. (Areana Ceelestia, 4592, 4594; 
Apocalypse Explained, 422, 449.) 

This was not manifest to men at His birth; it was not known 
to Mary at first, or even later, except in an imperfect way, as she 
“‘ pondered all these things in her heart.” It was, however, grad- 
ually revealed by the Lord Himself in words and deeds, as he 
passed through the successive changes in His own life from Beth- 
lehem to Bethany, from His birth to His ascension. 

It is narrated in the Gospel by Luke, that the shepherds found 
the babe “lying in a manger,” as the angel told them; but here, 
in the Gospel by Matthew, it is recorded that when the Magi 
‘came into the house,” they “saw the young child with Mary, 
His mother.” These statements are not contradictory to each 
other, and must be regarded as literally true. They were so 
written for the sake of the spiritual meaning. It is not difficult 
to believe that Mary did not long remain with the child in the 
place of the manger — not longer than the days of her purifi- 
cation, after the birth — but found a shelter and home in some 
other house until the flight into Egypt. Bethlehem, the house 
of bread, suggests the idea of spiritual nourishment from the 
Divine Good; the Lord was the “ Bread of Life.” The manger 
where cattle were fed, suggests the idea of the feeding and nour- 
ishing of the natural] affections of the new-born child, in its first 
state of innocence, when it was “‘ wrapped in swaddling clothes.” 
It may be understood that the house into which the Magi entered 
was in front of the cave in which the manger was. These caves 
served as dwellings for those who kept cattle there. 

The visit of the Magi, as it is related, seems to have left 
nothing to connect it with the story of the Lord’s life subse- 
quently, or to have had any influence on the work He came to 
accomplish. It is like a beautiful picture set in the narrative, 
which soon, passes away, and is spoken of no more. It is not 
mentioned in the Gospel of Luke. Of the subsequent life of 
the Magi, or their doings, we know nothing. It is simply said: 
“And being warned by a dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own country another way.” 
May we not infer, however, that this innocent faith of a former 
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age, represented by the Magi, though unknown and apparently 
without spiritual influence, was stored up as remains for the 
enlightenment and salvation of people in Gentile lands, who 
from ancient times had cherished a belief in Divine Revelation 
and in the existence of a Supreme Being? Herod would doubt- 
less, as we infer from the narrative, have sought to destroy the 
Magi if they had remained, as he sought to destroy the new- 
born King, because he feared the knowledge of the truth and the 
loss of his own power. 


THE SLAYING OF THE INNOCENTS. 


We turn now to the second event, the Slaying of the Inno- 
cents, a picture as horrible as the former is beautiful. These 
innocents (Greek, faidas) were little boys of infantile age. 
Herod, the king, was not of the Jewish race. He was from 
Idumea, an Edomite, and had attained his royal power through 
crafty means and for merely selfish ends. Edom represents the 
lowest of the natural, the sensual and corporeal degree of human 
life, which, uninfluenced by the higher degrees and thus opposed 
to them, becomes the seat of lust and passion, from which man, 
in the pride of his own intelligence, would destroy the Church 
and all its holy truths (Apocalypse Explained, 410). The 
Psalmist declares, ““Over Edom have I cast out my shoe.” 
(Ix. 8.) 

Herod’s purpose in issuing his decree that all infant boys from 
two years old and under, in Bethlehem, should be slain, was to 
destroy the new-born King, lest he should take away Herod’s 
kingdom. 

The love of self desires dominion and would destroy all that 
opposes it, even the Divine Truth itself, and all the holy and 
innocent things of heaven and the church derived from it. The 
Lord met and overcame this evil power not only in Herod, but 
in His own life on earth, as it flowed in from the hells. 

Rachel’s loss of her children, who were carried into captivity 
in Babylon — spoken of by Jeremiah, the prophet — is an illus- 
tration of the harmony of the Divine Word of the Old Testament 
with that of the New. 
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A voice was heard in Ramah, 
Weeping and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, 
And she would not be comforted because they are not. 


Ramah was a city of Benjamin and has the same signification 
in general as Bethlehem, namely, that state of life in which there 
is a spiritual principle or truth. Rachel represents the internal 
affection for this truth, and her children denote the truths born 
of this affection. When this affection perishes, or is held cap- 
tive by the infernal love of dominion, the church comes to an 
end and is judged. This is the cause for weeping and great 
mourning. At the end of every dispensation this infernal love 
becomes dominant, a judgment is then executed upon it, and the 
church comes to an end. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGyptT. 


In point of time, and in the statements of the chapter before 
us, this event precedes the one just considered. But it seemed 
best to consider it afterwards, as it was really caused by the evil 
and hatred of Herod, which would not have been known to 
Joseph unless it had been revealed to him by the angel. When 
the Magi did not return to Herod, he knew that he was mocked, 
and he then determined to slay the infant boys. All causes are 
known in the spiritual world before they come into effect in the 
natural world. The command given to Joseph to “ Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother and flee into Egypt,’’ was 
for the purpose of preventing Herod from destroying Him. This 
is the natural reason, and without a revelation of a higher mean- 
ing in the Gospel we would rest in the natural idea that the 
flight was only to save the child from destruction. There were 
no other natural means of preventing this destruction. But 
we have a higher reason given for the flight into Egypt. 

The child’s life must be protected from evil from within and 
without. He had yet to pass through the trials and temptations 
of His earthly life, and although the Divine Spirit was in Him, 
He must acquire the same means of knowing the nature of evil 
and the power of resisting and overcoming it as all must do who 
are to be regenerated or born again. He had tolearn truth from 
without, as knowledge, in order that the power of truth could be 
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known and felt by Him in His natural life. In other words, He 
must be nurtured and instructed as any other child. This was 
represented by His being carried down into Egypt and His 
sojourn there. At what age His removal took place cannot be 
determined exactly, nor do we know precisely how long He 
remained there. 

Egypt, on account of its having been the seat of learning, at 
an early period came to represent learning or science itself. 
We are told in the writings of the New Church that it represents 
or. signifies the “knowledge of cognitions.” The Latin of 
Swedenborg is scientia cognitionum (Arcana Ceelestia, 1467). This 
is an unusual expression, and may not be readily understood, 
at first, or easily explained. What we learn through the senses 
and by observation is knowledge or science, and it becomes 
truth to us when we have fully acquired it, so that it be- 
comes a vessel to contain higher truths as the understanding 
is gradually opened and reason is developed. The thought may 
suggest itself to the mind that, at so early an age as we may sup- 
pose the child to have been at the time of the sojourn in Egypt, 
He was too young to receive instruction in the learning of 
Egypt. And yet it is not satisfactory to believe that His being 
carried down into Egypt was only representative, and nothing 
more ; that is, that He acquired nothing mentally or spiritually 
during his sojourn there. There are many things acquired 
during early childhood through the senses, by instruction, and 
through the influence of the mother, especially, which serve as a 
foundation for future knowledge and a protection against evil 
influences. We are not to understand that the child became 
learned in all the wisdom or learning of the Egyptians, as 
Moses did, but that He was surrounded by objects in the natu- 
ral world which served to excite thoughts of spiritual and Divine 
realities. The science of correspondences was not wholly lost 
at that time, and by the law of correspondence He must have 
learned something of the connection between the natural and the 
spiritual, or between earth and heaven. A child can talk at 
the age of two years, and, as we are told that the Lord acquired 
knowledge and was developed as other children, only much more 
rapidly, we can understand that Jesus was instructed by his 
parents in forms of truth that served as a basis in His mind 
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for his future mental and spiritual development. His mind was 
open towards the earth as well as towards heaven. But if we 
believe that this is only represented, as in the history of Abra- 
ham and Joseph, who went down into Egypt, we shall still find 
in the Gospel story food for our own instruction and lessons of 
wisdom regarding the life of the Lord. 

He remained in Egypt until the death of Herod, which, it is 
generally believed, took place not long after the Slaying of the 
Innocents, about B.C. 3. Profane history comes in here to 
sustain and confirm the Gospel story. At this period another 
revelation was given to Joseph. “ But when Herod was dead, 
behold an angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in 
Egypt, saying, Arise and take the young Child and His mother, 
and go into the land of Israel; for they are dead which sought 
the young child’s life.” (ver. 19, 20.) 


THE RETURN FROM EGYPT INTO GALILEE. 


We must not fail to remember the distance between Egypt 
and Canaan, and the time it must have required in those days to 
travel from one to the other, or for news to be carried. The 
news of Herod’s death was communicated by the angel. But 
the succession of Archelaus to the throne does not~appear to 
have been known to Joseph until just before he came into the 
land of Israel. It is simply said that, when he heard it, he 
was afraid to gothither. The same spirit of hatred that filled 
the heart of Herod actuated Archelaus, so that Joseph must 
have known that the child’s life was still in danger. But it 
required still another revelation from heaven to guide and direct 
Joseph and to preserve the child’s life. Special reference is 
made in this commentary to these heavenly messages to confirm 
the idea that all the earthly events of the Lord’s life from His 
conception and birth to his boyhood, that is, while He was sub- 
ject to His parents, were foretold and made known by Divine 
Revelation. It was not in the power of any human being, not 
even of Joseph and Mary, to know that “this child,” as it was 
revealed to Simeon, was “set for the falling and rising up of 
many in Israel.” 

Joseph had to be again informed what he should do. “ Being 
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warned in a dream, he withdrew into the parts of Galilee, and 
came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets, that He should be 
called a Nazarene.” This is the concluding statement of this 
chapter. It has been the subject of no little discussion, from 
the fact that no prophecy in these words is found in the Old 
Testament ; nor was it prophesied, in the ‘letter, that He would 
become a Nazarite, or fulfil the law of that order. Some have 
supposed that, as Nazareth was regarded by the Jews of that 
time as a place to be despised, the Saviour’s dwelling there 
among the people of that city was one reason that He was 
despised and rejected. “Can anything good come out of Naza- 
reth?” (JOHN i. 46.) The better view seems to be that, although 
the Lord did not fulfil the law of the Nazarite jiterally, He did 
so spiritually. A ‘Nazarite” represents one who is set apart 
and made holy by self-renunciation and shunning of evil in 
outward act, so that by perfect obedience to the Law he becomes 
strong in power, bringing the truth into the very ultimates of 
human life. 

Such was Samson, who was “a Nazarite unto God from the 
womb,” and of whom it is written that “ the dead which he slew 
at his death were more than they which he slew in his life.” 
(JUDGES xvi. 30.) 

Samson was a representative of the Lord who fulfilled the law’ 
of the Nazarite by perfect obedience, “even unto death.” 
Throughout the Lord’s life on earth He manifested the strength 
and power of the Divine Truth. He was the “Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” while He was Innocence itself, and is therefore 
called as to His Humanity, the “‘ Lamb of God,” “‘in the midst 
of the throne.” Of Him it can be said, as of the Nazarites, that | 
He “was purer than snow and whiter than milk” (Lam. iv. 7). 
When His humanity was fully glorified, He was “God over all, 
blessed forever.” (Rom. ix 5.) 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
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“THE APOSTOLIC WORD.” 


This phrase having been used by one in print, the question 
naturally arose as to the phrase having been used by Sweden- 
borg, and an inquiry to this effect has appeared in a periodical. 
The only passages known to us in which Swedenborg uses such 
an expression are “‘ Coronis,” 1 and §9. Inn. 59 we read: — 


For these reasons the Coming of the Lord was so often predicted in the 
old prophetic Word ( Veréo Vetere Prophetico), and for the same reasons 
the Lord was proclaimed in the new evangelic and apostolic Word ( Verée 
Novo Evangelico et Apostolico), and His Second Coming was predicted. 


These words are found at the end of a long section which 
gives the reasons why the Lord would come into the world. 

The use of this designation for the New Testament is unique, 
but it will be remembered that the “True Christian Religion,” 
of.which the “Coronis” is an appendix, cites the apostolic 
writings very fully. A glance at the index of that work will 
show some thirty-nine references to Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 2 Tim- 
othy, Hebrews, James, 2 Peter,and 1 John. The “Coronis” 
taken with the “ Invitation to the New Church” has twenty-one 
such references to the books just mentioned, and adds 1 Timothy 
and 1 Peter to the list. 

A somewhat similar expression to “Coronis,” 59, is found in 
“True Christian Religion,” 730 :— 


The New Testament is the New Covenant. Therefore the Word written 
before the Lord’s coming by means of the prophets is called the Old Testa- 
ment and Covenant, and the Word written after His Coming by means of 
the evangelists and apostles is called the New Testament and Covenant. 


Here the mention of the apostolic writings seems to be 
equivalent to that in “ Coronis,” §9. In a different sense the 
term appears to be used in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 490, where 
we read : — 


The whole Word teaches that God is one, both the old prophetic and the 
new apostolic Word, as may be clearly seen from the “ Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem concerning the Lord.” 


gi 
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Turning to this work we find: a chapter headed, ‘‘ That God is 
one and the Lord is that God,” and there are found quotations 
from the prophets and gospels, but - from the epistles (n. 45). 
We should therefore apply the term “apostolic” in “ True Chris- 
tian Religion,” 730, to the New Testament in general. 

There is another passage which is very definite and which 
uses terms equivalent to those of ‘ Coronis,”’ 59: — 

In the Word of the Old Testament the Holy spirit is nowhere named, but 
* only the Spirit of Holiness in three places, once in David, PsAvm li. 13, and 
twice in ISAIAH, lxiii. 10, 11, but frequently in the Word of the New Testa- 
ment, both in the evangelists and in the Acts of the Apostles, and in their 
epistles. (True Christian Religion, 158.) 


It is well to cite here the explanation given by Swedenborg as 
to his reason for not quoting from the apostolic writings in his 
earlier works. He wrote in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 815 :— 


I wish to adduce here the passages where faith and believing are named, 
but only the passages from the evangelists and not those from the epistles of 
the apostles. The reason that only those from the evangelists are given is 
that the words of the Lord Himself are there, all of which conceal within a 
spiritual sense by which immediate communication with heaven is given; but 
there is no such sense in the writings of the apostles; still they are books 
useful to the church. 


The correspondence which passed between Swedenborg and 
Dr. Beyer on this subject is important to a full understanding of 
it. In March, 1766, Beyer wrote : — 


I have been troubled for some time that you do not speak anywhere of the 
writings of the apostles as being God’s Word. They had likewise an im- 
mediate influx of God’s spirit; they were God-inspired in no less a degree 
than the prophets. It has also seemed to me as if you were not willing to 
look upon their writings and declarations as correct in every way. 


Beyer then goes on to make suggestions to the effect that 
perhaps the apostles wrote in such adaptation to the conditions 
about them that their words might not have the eternal correspon- 
dence of the rest of the Word, yet that their doctrine was pure 
and true; and that Paul is in harmony: with Swedenborg. He 
asks for some statement on the subject. 

To this letter Swedenborg replied from Amsterdam in the 
following month : — 
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In respect to the writings of the apostles and Paul I have not quoted them 
in the “Arcana Ceelestia,” because they are doctrinal writings and conse- 
quently are not written in the style of the Word, like those of the prophets, 
of David, of the evangelists, and the Book of Revelation. The style of the 
Word consists altogether of correspondences, wherefore it effects immediate 
communication with heaven, but in doctrinal writings there is a different 
style, which indeed has communication with heaven, but mediately. 


He then explains the use of these writings to the early church 
and says that they are “ good books of the church.” 
These letters may be found in “ Tafel’s Documents,” II., pages 
238 and 240. 
We 


THE EUSTACHIAN TUBE. 


The need of phototyping the manuscript of the “ Diary” is 
seen when otherwise mistakes as to its meaning have long re- 
mained uncorrected. A case in point has lately come to our 
notice. Professor George Bush, of New York, long ago trans- 
lated a part of this work, and Rev. J. H. Smithson, of England, 
also worked upon the earlier portion, but the passage to which 
we refer was published in the following form.in 1871, after the 
death of Bush, under the editorship of Samuel Beswick. This 
volume was republished in London in 1883 without revision. All 
these depended upon the Latin edition of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel in 
1845. The English translation now in use reads as follows, in 
mn. 1541 :— 


So far as external mediums are concerned, knowledge is acquired from the 
face, especially the province about the eyes, and also from their speech (in 
the planet Mars), which is distinguished from that of others by not being 
sonorous like the speech of the inhabitants of our earth, but by being a kind 
of tacit speech, formed by means of a more subtle atmosphere, which is 
directed towards the mouth, and enters there, and thus (passes) through the 
Eustachian tube. This tube, it appears, is their organ of hearing. One of 
them spoke with me in this kind of speech, that I might know something of 
its nature. It entered through the lips, the fibres of which are disposed to a 
diverse receptivity, and thus penetrated through the Fallopian tube and thus 
upwards. 


a 
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The difficulty is that what is said of the Eustachian Tube in 
the first sentence is attributed to the Fallopian in the second. 
Had the translator or editor looked up the corresponding pas- 
sage in the “ Arcana,” he would have found it to be n. 7359, 
and would have read there after the statement as to the tacit 
speech : — 


The breathing proceeded to the left eye and somewhat to the right eye, and 
then flowed down, mainly from the left eye, to the lips, and at the lips it 
entered through the mouth and so within the mouth, and indeed by the 
Eustachian tube to the brain. 


The same statement in the same words is made in “ Earths in 
the Universe,” n. 87. The EuStachian tube is also mentioned in 
the same connection in “ Arcana,” n. 1118, 7361, 10587, “ Diary,” 
1658, 3351. Of course the Fallopian tube has nothing to do in 
the case. 

When we turn to the phototype of the manuscript we see the 
explanation at once. Swedenborg first wrote Fa//opianam in 
both places in n. 1541. In looking over his notes he saw the 
error and erased the word and substituted Austachianam, but he 
did not see the second case of it and so corrected the first and 
left the second. Dr. Tafel seems to have overlooked this, or he 
would certainly have conformed the second to the first. In sub- 
sequent parts of the “Diary” the right word is always found 
first wiitten. A line is drawn across n. 1541 to signify that it 
has been used in a published work. 

The translation by Bush is so very awkward that we venture 
to improve upon it :— 

Knowledge from without is given by the face, especially by the province of 
the eyes, and also by their speech which is different from that of others, for 
it is not sonorous like that of the inhabitants of our earth, but it is a kind of 
quiet speech and is a more subtle atmosphere which is directed toward the 
mouth and enters there, and so through the Eustachian tube which, as ap- 
pears, is their organ of hearing. With such speech one spoke with me that 
I might know. It entered through the lips which are disposed by their fibres 
to receive varieties, and thus it penetrates. through the Eustachian tube and 
thus upwards. 


We 


> 
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RECEIVING THE LORD WORTHILY. 


The New-Church Magazine, London, has lately called atten- 
tion to a little plan of a treatise by Swedenborg on “The 
Consummation of the Age, the Lord’s Second Coming, and the 
New Church.” Rev. R. L. Tafel believed it to be the last wri- 
ting of Swedenborg, and so described it in Documents IIL., p. 773, 
where he gave a translation of it, adding that the original had 
been in the library of Count Engestrom, but was transferred to 
the Royal Library in Stockholm, “where it now is” [1877]. It 
seems that the Rev. James Hyde could not find it in the 
Royal Library, and is seeking to discover it. Dr. Tafel copied 
the Latin, and from that copy the M/e@gasine has printed it with 
a translation. The plan merely says that the three subjects are 
to be treated in order fer articulos, “by chapters,” and then 
says : — 

Invitatio ad totum Christianum Orbem ad illam, et exhortatio ut 
Dominum digne recipiant. 

Dr. Tafel translates this : — 


An Invitation to the New Church made to the whole Christian world, and 
an exhortation that they should worthily receive the Lord. 


For some reason the A/agazine renders the Latin so loosely as 
to say “‘ that they should return to the Lord worthily,” but there 
can be no better rendering than the literal one. 

The same words, slightly expanded, may be found in the 
Summary of the “ Coronis or Appendix to the True Christian 
Religion,” printed by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel in the seventh volume 
of the “ Diary,” page 168, and more recently in the edition of 
the “ Coronis,” edited by Rev. S. H. Worcester. The sentence 
there reads : — 

Invitatio ad Universum Orbem Christianum ad hance Ecclesiam, 
et hortatio quod Dominum, qui praedixit se propter illam et ad 
illam tn mundum venturum esse, digne recipiant. 

An Invitation to this church made to the whole Christian world, and an 


exhortation that they should worthily receive the Lord who promised to come 
into the world for the sake of and unto that church. 


This phrase, “‘to receive the Lord worthily,” is not used for 


we 
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the first time. ‘ Receiving the Lord,” is spoken of in “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 80; and in ‘*True Christian Religion,” 729, we read 
of those who can “approach the Holy Supper worthily,” and we 
also read : — 


They who receive the Lord, that is, who have faith in Him and are not in 
evils of life, are called sons of God, and are said to be born of God, JOHN i. 
12, 13; xi. 52; also sons of the kingdom, MATT. xiii. 38; and again heirs, 
MATT. xix. 29; XXV. 34. 


This seems to define the term digne. ‘True Christian Relig- 
ion,” 766, also describes the way in which the Lord is received 
by man. No doubt Swedenborg took the phrase from Marr. 
x. 41, 42, and similar passages, as to receiving a prophet and a 
righteous man, or a child, or the Lord Himself. ‘He that 
receiveth you receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me receiveth 


Him that sent Me.” (Marr. x. 40.) 
T. F. W. 


PSALM CXLIV. s, AS QUOTED IN ARCANA, 1311. 


The familiar line, “ Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come 
down,” receives a singular addition if we examine it as it was 
quoted in the first edition of the “‘ Arcana,” n. 1311. We there 
find the words, ‘‘O Jehovah, bow thy heavens, and come down, and 
I will talk with Thee.” The added words, e¢ /oguar tecum, have 
been cut out by all or nearly all translators, but Dr. J. F. I. 
Tafel noted the words in suppressing them. Of course Sweden- 
borg was very far from adding anything to the Scripture. How 
then can the appearance of these words in the first edition of his 
“Arcana” be explained? The ready explanation would seem to 
be that by some means two quotations were combined. Under 
the word descendo, ‘come down,” he probably first referred to 
Num. xi. 17, “I will come down and talk with thee,’ and then 
to Ps. cxliv. 5; and either in copying the original manuscript 
for the printers or-in setting the type, this combination of the 
two texts into one took place, so that the second phrase in 
Num. xi. 17, “I will talk with thee,” became attached to Ps. 
cxliv. 5, ‘‘Bow Thy heavens, O Lord, and come down ;’ and 
the result was, “‘ Bow Thy heavens, O Lord, and come down, and 
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I will talk with Thee.” Ps. cxliv. § is quoted in three other 
places, “‘ Apocalypse’ Explained,” 405 and 539, and in “ Index 
Biblicus,”’ III. 277, but it has no additional words there. 


W. 


TREES IN “WREATHS.” 


IT may not seem necessary to call attention to the infelicities 
of translation which are so frequently met with, but one has 
attracted our attention on account of its absurdity. In descri- 
bing the groves through which he passed to see the earliest church 
in its heavenly life, Swedenborg is made to speak of “olive 
trees arranged in perpetual wreaths.” Now a tree in a wreath, 
or several in a form so artificial as a wreath, is painful to think 
of and anything but beautiful. What was written was ordes. 
Thus he used the word which must generally be rendered “globe” 
or “world.” What shall be said here then? Mr. Potts has 
done very well‘in saying “rounds” in the passage before us, 
which is ‘‘ Marriage Love,” 75, or “Coronis,” 37, but “ Heaven 
and Hell,” 411, has this word when we must rather say “‘circle,” 
and “Marriage Love,” 2, seems to suggest “ring.’”’ Trees in 
circles or circular groups are beautiful, and no doubt that was the 
form meant in “ Marriage Love,” 75, and “‘ Coronis,” 37. 


We 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SYMBOL PsYCHOLOGY.* 


This work is in Mr. Roeder’s best vein. It is clearly the pro- 
duct of extensive reading and corresponding mental effort, 
rational and intuitive, and perhaps in some measure combined 
with the poetical or imaginative. If the theory on which it is 
built shall be established, Mr. Roeder’s work will stand as ina 
good degree an original contribution to the literature of mythical 
lore. And more, it will help to establish the doctrine of corre- 
spondences and the spiritual sense of the Word. What John 
Worcester aimed to do in the spiritual study of nature, Mr. 
Roeder is seeking to do in the study of human nature, as re- 
vealed in ‘‘ myths and sagas, legends and folk lore.” 

He starts with a brief sketch of the psychological value and 
meaning of letters and sounds and their combinations. In this 
matter he speaks much like Dean Trench in his “ Study of 
Words ”’ of fifty years ago, who clearly showed a relation between 
certain sounds and letters with answering ideas and emotions. 
Mr. Roeder passes from this comparison between sounds and 
ideas to what he believes to be a law of the human mind (at 
least in past ages) leading people to present the deeper problems 
of religion and of human destiny, and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in what appear to be the simplest earthly tales. Whereas 
most other writers upon mythology have recognized a mere 
symbolism in these stories, or the personification of the great 
natural forces or phenomena of the earth and its seasons and 
certain great historical events, Mr. Roeder goes deeper, and 
recognizes that they tell of profounder things. Without speak- 
ing of “correspondences,” or mentioning Swedenborg as a 
teacher or an authority, he holds that there is an instinct which 
makes or made men recognize the relation between the natural 


*Symbol Psychology. By REV. ADOLPH ROEDER. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1903. pp. 204. $1.50 net. 
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and the spiritual, and that it is from this cause that a certain 
clear connection and unity is traceable in these stories, however 
widely separated are the nations or tongues in which they origi- 
nated and were told. Mr. Roeder’s effort has been to discover 
certain common factors, and to interpret them by spiritual law. 
He classifies them under certain general heads : — 

1. “The Creative Cycle”; 2. “The Constructive Cycle” ; 
3. “ The Reconstructive Cycle.” 

He subdivides each into its own factors, but treats in this 
volume only of the second class, differentiating it into “ The 
Twin Brother Story,” ‘The Man-Animal Story,” ‘“ The Life 
Token,” “Journeyings and Combats,” “The Captive Maiden 
and Sleeper Story,” ‘God, Heroes, Dwarfs and Giants,” and 
_ “The Architecture of Souls.” A “Conclusion” ends the book. 
We shall naturally look for other volumes, treating of the other 
subjects, later on, although he treats the second division first as 
being less understood. 

Max Miiller and others have shown the persistence of many of 
these stories, but as far as the writer is aware, no one has made 
them more than mere symbols. But Mr. Roeder presents the 
doctrine of correspondence without the name. And at one point 
he makes a certain class of tales teach the New-Church doctrine 
of “remains’’—a doctrine which he holds as of extreme im- 
portance and significance. 

To go into particulars, so as to present the reasoning of the 
book, will not be possible. Only a few points can be mentioned 
and a few deductions drawn. The “Twin Brother Story” (for 
example, Romulus and Remus, Castor and Pollux, Cain and 
Abel, etc.,) tells not merely of the great dual powers in nature, 
active and passive, substance and force, but of the answering 
mental forces of natural and spiritual, inner and outer, body and 
Spirit, etc. The ‘“ Man-Animal Story” tells of the two natures 
in man. The “ Life-Token” tales, in which the hero leaves 
something behind as he wanders, which in.some way gives sign 
or warning of his condition or present need (as in the “ Holy 
Grail” or “ Niebelungen Ring,”) is a remote expression of the 
“remains” implanted by the Lord, and left in the care of 
guardian angels. The “ Journeyings and Combats” of heroes 
and gods and others, which describe four different conditions, 
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namely, their association with animals, their dwelling with hu- 
manity in the mass, then with certain select ones, and finally all 
alone (like our Lord in his natural labors at Nazareth, then fol- 
lowed by the multitude, then alone with the twelve, then all 
alone, as were also Moses, Aaron, and Elijah in death) tells of 
the gradual elimination of earthly and lower helps and helpers, 
until one’s own chosen life stands revealed as it is in the sight 
of God. The “Captive Maiden and Sleeper” tales (mostly on 
mountains, like Rip Van Winkle) tell of the dormant spiritual 
faculties and their awakening after death. That part which 
relates to giants and dwarfs, as telling of the ‘Visible and strong 
external forces of nature, contrasted with its minute and quiet 
forces, is perhaps less convincing or logical than the other stories. 

What Mr. Roeder says about the historical Word and its impli- 
cations in the matter of the history of Israel and the Gospel 
story is the one feature of the book which will set New-Church- 
men on their guard.- We have to remember, however, that he 
is not especially addressing New-Churchmen, but an outside 
public which is finding cause of offence with the morality of the 
literal Word, and with the old idea of miracles and of inspiration. 
To Mr. Roeder the Word is the perfect and Divine expression 
of the spiritual truths which have been imperfectly and distort- 
edly told in the various mythologies and folk-lore of the world. 
He holds, however, that while there is a historical basis in the 
Old and New Testament, the literal story is not important, being 
related to the real spiritual teaching of the book much as the 
historical fact that the first American flag was made by a woman 
named Betty Ross, of Philadelphia, is related to the flag asa 
symbol of American freedom, progréss, and enlightenment. One 
of the two instances of the mention of the name of Swedenborg 
in the book brings it into connection with that of Berkeley, and 
this portion of the argument recalls the “Spiritual Christianity ” 
of Chas. Augustus Tulk, who was a New-Church believer in 
Berkeley’s ideal philosophy.. And we are also reminded of the 
mythical theory of the Christ set forth by Strauss. 

It is indeed possible that in a future state of the church the 
historical truth of the Bible may not seem as necessary as it 
does to-day. But meanwhile does it not become us to tread this 
ground with unsandaled feet? The association of our Lord’s 
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virgin birth with the virgin births of mythology, and His cruci- 
fixion with that of the “ Sixteen Crucified Christs ” of unhistorical 
times (Mr. Roeder does not, however, speak of this publication), 
casts a shadow, we are free to confess, over this otherwise stim- 
ulating contribution to New-Church thought. Let us not for- 
get the legal opinion of one of the greatest of English jurists, 
that the story of the gospels would stand in a court of law. 
Nor let us forget the constant insistence of Swedenborg that 
the Lord came in the fulness of time, was born unlike any other 
man, rose differently from any other, becoming Divine even to 
the very flesh and bones. It may well be that all the tales of 
heroes of virgin birth and of crucifixion death may be chiefly 
mythical. It may well be that this one Divine event — the 
“ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’’ — known from 
the beginning, recognized by rapt men of God all down the 
ages, even as the Christ was seen by Abraham, who'rejoiced in 
the sight (JOHN viii. 56-58), being told by these men from age 
to age, became associated with unusual men, as with Hercules, 
Buddha and Krishna. This, to the reviewer’s mind, is a safer 
ground than that of the mythical Christ. But it would be wrong 
to assume that the latter is the author’s position; and.it may be 
that the kind of audience Mr. Roeder is seeking to address will 
account for his lack of a clear statement on this subject. 
We note a slight error, or what seems such, on p. 139 : — 


There is, a few days or a few hours before birth, a fully formed brain, but 
it does not think; a fully formed heart, but it does not beat; etc. 


Has Mr. Roeder forgotten the foetal heart-beat, which reveals 
so much, or does he merely mean that it does not beat fo the 
same purpose, or send the blood through the lungs for purifi- 
cation? 

We commend the closing words as good for every author :— 


I gazed upon mine hands and saw the words 
Grow line on line; 

I noted thoughts and things, and loves and hopes, 
And thought them mine. 

But now I bring them to Thine altar, Lord ; 
They are not mine. 

Weave them into the Manhood of the Race, 
For they are Thine. 
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THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG.* 


THis is one of the best books thus far issued by The Nunc 
Licet Press—although the use of initials instead of the name 
of the author, and especially the ostentatious display of learned 
degrees (D.D., Ph.D.), suggests a lack of frankness and serious- 
ness which repels one a little at first. Nevertheless the book is 
an excellent plea for a reverent and habitual use of the Bible as 
the Word of the Lord, presented in simple and convincing lan- 
guage and thoughts which will appeal to young people, and 
which will be enjoyed equally by readers of every period in life. 
While written in a broad, catholic spirit, which cordially recog- 
nizes the good work done in the various denominations in behalf 
of the Bible, it speaks as freely and frankly of what has been 
done by the instrumentality of Emanuel Swedenborg, and exalts 
the New-Church doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures to its proper 
place. We believe a great deal more good can be done in this 
way in efforts to reach the world, than by being careful to give 
credit to others and afraid to acknowledge Swedenborg’s relation 
to the new truths, and inferentially letting it be supposed that 
they are one’s own. The following extracts will indicate how 
well this has been done : — 

These letters will be chiefly devoted to the Bible. I shall not endeavor to 
prove its Divinity. Many excellent books have been written upon the subject, 


and in the works of able Protestant theologians and laymen even, may often 
be found the strongest arguments for believing the Bible to be a Divine and 


not a human book. (p. 25.) 

The writer then presents an outline of some of the arguments, 
in order that they may convince his son. Perhaps the strongest 
of them, as the author says, is from a savage chieftain. (It is 
quoted in this number of THE REvIieEw in the article on “ The 
Bible,” by the Rev. H. Clinton Hay.) The others are presented 
in the following summary : — 

To me it is God’s Book for many reasons which it is unnecessary for me to 


adduce here, since, as I have said, you will find them more ably and fully 
presented in the works I have referred to; but the two or three following, 


* Twelve Letters to my Son. By G. J. F., D.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia and 
London: The Nunc Licet Press. 1903. pp. 193. 75 cents. 
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briefly stated, are to me the most convincing: (a2) The marvelous unity of the 
Book in spite of its being written by different authors at different epochs ; (6) 
its wonderful preservation from age to age . . . opposed by civil and military 
forces .. . passed through the fires of terrible persecutions, yet remaining, 
like the burning bush at Horeb unconsumed; (c) its wonderful regenerating 
influence over individuals, peoples, and nations who aaa it and 
made it the rule of their lives. (pp. 26, 27.) , 


But he has already warned his son that the reasons given in 
the past for belief in the Bible are inadequate now : — 


You will, no doubt, be surprised when I tell you that the arguments of the 
greatest theologians and Christian thinkers are not always adequate now-a- 
days to cope with those of skeptics, atheists, agnostics, or such men as the 
pseudo-evolutionists. ... But if the arguments of great Christian thinkers 
are not always adequate to those of scientific agnostics, do not understand 
me to say that Revelation has not arguments stronger than Science. She 
has them. Moreover they are mighty and irrefutable, of recent disclosure, 
and within reach of “ whosoever will.” Known, studied, and used skilfully, 
they must clear up all mystery, solve all problems, refute all errors, pull down 
the strongholds of skepticism. (pp. 15, 18.) 

It has been through the leadings of Divine Providence that your father 
was brought to the knowledge of this system, through his happy acquaintance 
with noble, saintly, scholarly receivers of it in the United States ten years 
ago, and who strongly recommended to him the writings of that wonderful 
man, scientist, seer, philosopher, and theologian—- Emanuel Swedenborg — 
who has justly been surnamed the “ Prophet of the North.” I do not pretend 
to have understood him fully as yet, or to have thoroughly mastered all his 
theology, but if the result of ten years’ constant reading and study are 
brought within reach of your comprehension, they will no doubt awaken your 
interest in this wonderful man’s writings, which are unquestionably revelations 
from God to a New Dispensation. (pp. 20, 21.) 


The ten letters, or chapters, which follow, treat of Inspiration, 
Hagiographa, The Contents of the Word, Why Allegorical? 
The Key of Knowledge, Examples of Correspondences, Genesis 
i.—xi., Prehistoric Books, Apparent Contradictions, The Word in 
Heaven. 

Of inspiration he writes : — 

The Scriptures are inspired because they are the utterances of the Lord 
Himself, the words themselves being chosen by Him. The writers were not 


their authors, but were transcribers; they themselves were not inspired, but 
it was the message that was inspired and dictated to them. (p. 39.) 


With this in mind the classification of the books which follows 
is novel and interesting : — O 
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There are, I said, two kinds or degrees of inspiration : 
I. Of the Written Word, and . 
II. Of the Sacred Writers. 


The first are described as the Word of God strictly speaking. 
He gives a list of twenty-nine books in the Old Testament and 
five in the New as thus constituting the Word of God. The 
inspiration of the Sacred Writers is spoken of as partial, personal, 
and lax. The men were inspired, their writings were not. A 
list is given. 


A New WorK oN CORRESPONDENCES.* 


Tuts book consists of a series of four lectures delivered by 
the writer at the New-Church College, London. The first lecture 
defines correspondence as the universal law of causation. The 
second traces the lawin operation. The third shows that it is 
the law of inspiration. And the fourth proves that a knowledge 
of it provides the key to revelation. The former two emphasize 
the law in nature, the latter two that same law in revelation. 
Each lecture is carefully divided into sections presenting the 
subject in its different aspects, and all these various threads are 
well knit together, forming a thoroughly strong net. The doc- 
trine of correspondence is, indged, ably presented in very small 
compass. The passages from the “ Writings ” are carefully se- 
lected, and bear one along from point to point in steady progress 
into a clearer and more definite knowledge of this great subject. 
These lectures ought to find a place in the collection of every 
student of the “ Writings,” if for no other reason than that they 
hold a place peculiarly their own in our collateral literature. We 
have several important treatises on ‘‘ Correspondences,’’ notably 
the works of John and William L. Worcester. These books 
deal with the correspondence of various things in nature. Mr. 
Presland’s lectures, however, carry the reader a point further. 
They show how these correspondences are links in the great 
chain of life. “* Correspondence is a law of the universe as funda- 
mental*as that of gravitation itself” (page 4). It is “as the | 
relation between the First Cause, intermediates, and effects ” 


* Correspondence, the Key to Causation and Revelation. By Rev. W. A. 
PRESLAND. London: James Speirs. 1903. pp. 124. Paper. 75 cents. 
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(page 5), because “there is a succession of correspondences 
from the Divine to the last natural” (Arcana Ccelestia, 5131). 
He works this law out in relation to nature and revelation, which 
both originated in the First Cause, and are thus connected with 
Him by correspondence. 

We have nothing but commendation for this book as an excel- 
lent aid to the mastery of our doctrines. \One point only seems 
worthy of particular notice. It isa comment on “‘ True Christian 
Religion,” 78. The writer remarks “that all species were origin- 
ally created ‘instantaneously’” (page 21). Does this mean all 
things together at one and the same time? Does it imply that 
the barren earth was made into a paradise in an instant? or does 
it mean that only the first of each species were all together cre- 
ated at once and left “to renew themselves successively by 
propagation”’? ‘This could not be, for then there would not be 
sufficient of the lower to support the higher at the time. Swe- 
denborg does not say that all species were originally created 
simultaneously in a moment. This fact is worthy of considera- 
tion. It is full of significance, It leaves the whole question of 
the time occupied in creation open. From “ Last Judgment,” 9, 
which is quoted by Mr. Presland, it would appear that the work 
was successive, and may have occupied many ages. Neither do 
we know how many species were created in the beginning, and 
how many came into existence after man. We cannot therefore 
say, “‘all species were originally created instantaneously.” The 
number of species created at the beginning is also an open 
question. 


THe UprurNnep Face.* 


Tus beautiful specimen of book-making is far removed from 
the long pages and black bindings of the past. Our early 
writers were singularly deficient in gracefulness of style. They 
translated the simple and forceful Latin of Swedenborg into a 
rugged and technical English, which repelled people, unless they 
were proof against any obstacle. ‘Their preaching was heavy, 
and their writings inelegant. They saw this and regretted it, 


* The Being with the Upturned Face. By CLARENCE LATHBURY. Phila- 
delphia: Nunc Licet Press. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. pp. 197. $1.00. 
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but they were unable to make improvement because they were 
not familiar with literature in general. 

Perhaps we are now going to the other extreme. While they 
cared only for strong statement of truth, we may soften our 
statements beyond what the world needs. Avoiding the old 
homely style, we may make too much of polish, and weave so 
‘beautiful a web of fine phrases that readers are delighted rather 
than instructed. Every one has his own style, however, and has 
a right to it, if he is satisfied with its power. 

Mr. Lathbury’s title seems adequately to express his essay, but 
it might have been better to shorten it to, “The Upturned Face,” 
and so strengthen the sound of it. This is the fourth of a 
series, and has been preceded by “God Winning Us,” “The 
Code of Joy,” and “A Little Lower than the Angels.” All these 
books look on the bright side of things, and are addressed to the 
hopeful elements of society. The thought is that man is imper- 
fect, but he is improving; he is not fully in the light, but he is 
seeking earnestly for it; he is highly to be commended and very 
little if at all to be reproved. ‘To those who mingle with people 
of another quality this optimism seems effeminate and superfi- 
cial; but so does the ideal and the poetic seem unpractical to 
many. 

Mr. Lathbury’s own descriptions, in the widely distributed ad- 
vertisements, show that he is aiming to produce undogmatic 
works to be read by those who may be influenced by sweet sug- 
gestion rather than by theology, and so he leaves that all out and 
supplies Emersonian transcendentalism in its place. A few 
extracts will show the beauty of the style: — . 

A sudden and marvelous light has fallen on earth and heaven — the human- 
istic sciences, as such, are for the first time assuming system and color. Our 
entire view of the universe and of life has radically altered. Creation has been 
cast into a new perspective and the mind of man has acquired new breadth. 
The study of people has of late years taken rank among the settled sciences, 
and assumed a soundness and vitality unknown before. A human being, 
wherever found, has become the object of delightful contemplation. 

Interest everywhere is becoming distinctly personal; all lore, cosmic, psy- 
chic, moral, must refer to man if it is to command enthusiasm. Even in the 
last century it seemed needful to apologize for writing about ourselves as 
though it implied egotism. Nowa large proportion of modern literature is 
primarily autobiographic, and men and women of every rank feel that no 
excuse is needed when they touch upon this absorbing topic. The opening 
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of a personality has become fascinating, and every topic must escape from 
the purely abstract and range itself upon the thread of ethics to be sure of 
living. We do not turn the pages of a new book or meet a new man or 
woman without a thrill of expectancy. Existence is becoming a boundless 
privilege, an ever-opening surprise, and when we once seat ourselves in the 
coach, we begin to realize what good company we have. 


If we miss here the hard logic of the fathers, we are glad that 
the experiment of style and winsomeness is being so ably tried 
by this brother of literary genius. | 

But who is the shepherd of the happy flock? Whose joy is 
fulfilled in man? In whose image are we taught to mould our- 
selves? Has this temple of righteousness a “chief corner 
stone’? We miss the Christian battle-cry, the Name above 
every name, in sentences like the following : — 


We read God in the pages of man — and to read Him we must read our- 
selves. We must compute ourselves and then multiply ourselves by infinity 
to find Him. What are the possibilities, what the spirit that beckons to an 
illimitable and radiant future? What will be evolved as the work of growth 
proceeds? Even now we dare to face the Eternal and pull back the mystic 
curtain. With eager and happy instinct we are peering into the shrine of the 
All-Beautiful, and the act does not affright us. An atom among myriad 
atoms, we are counting the galaxies, fronting immensity, infinity, undismayed. 
Our only bewilderment consists in the wonder why we are bewildered so 
little. We have announced ourselves the final victors among the decimated 
phalanxes of past existences — the single form comprising all others never to 
be superseded or overborne; the first of the new spiritual order; the trans- 
mutation of matter into divinity; the goalof that life which, sweeping out 
from the heaven, finds ue. way back again. 


There are, of course, persons in the study of whose beautiful 
characters we learn much of the Divine care, but it remains true 
that the only light which lighteneth every man is the Lord Jesus, 
and to Him every knee should bow. With more of Him in this 
book, its fresh enthusiasm over “the Divine Humanism” would 
make even more attractive an attractive volume. 
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MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER.* 


Tuis is the twelfth volume of essays which has appeared from 
Mr. Dresser’s pen within a few years, and he has pursued his 
studies in the spirit of “constructive idealism.” Without the 
most acute analytical power, and apparently without taking note 
of books in other languages, he has pleaded for “the Divine 
order,” and made use of his careful reading of Emerson, James, 
Royce, and others. In his quest of material suitable for his 
purpose he goes as far back as Plato, and shows a good grasp of 
him. He gets nothing from the Scriptures, so far as we can see. 
His system is constructive, and he seems to be in the way of 
avoiding the heavier problems which tax more strenuous writers. 
“The liberalizing movement of the nineteenth century has done 
its work and grown weary of its pale negations,” he says, but 
pale affirmations hardly satisfy us. For example: — 


When my brother does wrong it is not incumbent upon me to correct him 
to fight the evil, or condemn it in public. If anything is to be learned from 
his action, well and good. But I must first remember that there is a ten- 
dency in the Divine order to provide for that wrong. My brother’s con- 
science will sufficiently condemn him. His own moral organism will set to 
work to remedy the ill. Future thought and experience will enable him to 
profit by his error. Memory will constantly remind him of it, as long as he 
ought to be reminded. It is not for me,o be anxious. 


This is, of course, exactly what the lawless element in any 
community desires to hear the better element say. A massacre 
of Christians takes place, an innocent man is lynched because 
he is black, a woman is slain on the street because she defends 
her purse, and the good are not “anxious,” for they wait for 
““conscience.” But is there any conscience in the case? Would 
not government by conscience promote every crime? 

A certain weakness seems to pervade Mr. Dresser’s idealism. 
It is most sincere and amiable but indolent. He refers to the 
“visionary exaggerations’ of Swedenborg as if anything un- 
pleasant in the Relations must be untrue. He seems to like 
Emerson’s vagueness. His use of the term “ Divine order” is 


* Man and the Divine Order. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1903. pp. 450. $1.60. 
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like Emerson’s use of the term “ over-soul,” only Mr. Dresser’s 
term seems a little more vague than that. 

We find a welcome note of theism and consequent optimism, 
and we have to thank Mr. Dresser for writing in a simple style 
which is easy reading. A more peaceful writer it would be hard 
to find. If people cannot go to him for the solution of their 
great difficulties, they can find in him the encouragement of a 
man who walks in clean places with his face upward, who loves 
his fellow men, and appeals to the contemplative moods of right- 
minded people. 


A PORTUGUESE CATECHISM.* 


TuHIs catechism in the Portuguese language, consisting of an 
introduction and Parts I., II., and III., is in the main a transla- 
tion, by L. C. de La Fayette, of the catechisms of the English 
Conference. The first part is a literal and excellent translation 
of the “ Child’s First Catechism,” and the second and third parts 
are, we think, a reproduction of the English Conference’s longer 
catechism. In the “ Introduction,” which is signed by the com- 
piler and translator of this little pamphlet, the nature of creation 
is explained by question and answer, and the differences between 
material and spiritual substances, between life itself and the 
recipient vessels of life, between man and animals, are brought 
out very clearly. The science of correspondences is also briefly 
touched upon. As a compend of New-Church theology, this 
catechism ought to do good missionary work in Brazil, where Mr. 
L. C. de La Fayette seems to be performing faithful service in 
spreading the heavenly doctrines. 


® Catechismo Da Nova Jerusalem ou Nowa Egreja Christa (Catechism of the 
New Jerusalem or New Christian Church). 
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BioLocy.* 


The contribution of Dr. Mack forms the leading article in 
this number of a medical magazine published at Baltimore. 
The opening paragraph is the following : — 

Our present study is of views advanced by Swedenborg as scientist and 
philosopher before the time at which he made claims as theologian and seer. 


The object of his studies in anatomy and physiology was to discover the 
soul; to, with his mind’s eye, see it operating into the body. 


An admirably concise statement of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
discréte degrees then is given as necessary for an understanding 
of the subject. With equal conciseness and lucidity his doctrine 
of the functions of the animal spirits is presented, concluding 
with this statement : — 

Swedenborg’s theory is that what the chyle contributes from this world’s 
food and drink, is united in the blood with animal spirit which thus mediates 
the soul or spirit to the body throughout. There is a discrete degree between 
spiritual substance and animal spirit; another between animal spirit and 
brain lymph; another between that lymph and the blood. 


His views of the heart and the lungs follow, showing functions 
which are not yet understood and recognized, but which must 
invite the thoughtful and truth-loving to further study. 

The article closes with the following quotation from Dr. 
Wilkinson: — 

For nearly fifty years I have pleaded with my brethren to look to the doc- 


trine of respiration as Swedenborg has taught it, for it is the soul of psycho- 
logical physics, and the gate to psychology. 


LETTERS FROM A SPIRIT.T 


Ir is difficult to believe that this book was not drawn from 
Swedenborg’s work on “ Heaven and Hell,” although the reading 
would appear to be not altogether thorough, and the reader 
would seem to have indulged freely her own imagination. But 
this is distinctly denied in the preface : — 

* Biology. Swedenborg upon the Brain, the Heart, and the Lungs. By C.S. 

Mack, M.D., in Zhe American Medical Monthly for September, 1903. 


Vol. XXI., No. 3. 
+t Letters from a Spirit. New York: The Abbey Press. 12 mo. cloth- 


pp. 256. 
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It has been suggested that the author was a receiver of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines, but during mortal life her only knowledge of them were derived from 
casual mention in conversation. 


It is further claimed in the preface that the book is composed 
of extracts from the account given by the spirit of a deceased 
woman of her experiences in the world of spirits for nearly a 
year. The process of receiving the account purports to be that 
of automatic writing, in which the mind of the writer has no in- 
fluence over the matter written by his hand, which is wholly con- 
trolled by the spirit. 

While much of what is written is in accord with the teachings 
of the New Church, there are differences of greater or less im- 
portance, as, for instance, the rising and setting of the sun, 
which is described as a brilliant spot ascending from the east 
one-third of the way to the zenith and returning backward to 
produce night, instead of remaining constantly in a middle alti- 
tude in the east. But the nights resemble those described by 
Swedenborg, although produced in a different manner. Speak- 
ing of the sun, the author says : — 


[It] does not disappear as the sun does, but becomes more and more deli- 
cate, till it merges into a lovely, dusky gray, very nice to rest in, like a beau- 
tiful twilight. (p. 12.) 


The correspondence of outward things with inward states is 
constantly recognized, and representative appearances are de- 
scribed in a manner familiar to New-Churchmen. The burial 
day on earth casts a gloom over the spirit, which we would not 
expect, but she weeps with her mourning friends on earth in 
sympathetic state, only to be comforted by her friends beyond 
the grave. The Judgment is effected before a sort of mirror, in 
which the spirit sees herself changing into a form of surpassing 
loveliness. She visits the homes of infants in charge of their 
angel-mothers, the schools of children, a society of Indians, 
another of Africans, and a third of Mohammedans. She finds 
marriages on a spiritual basis in heaven, discusses the condition 
of the evil, and teaches their final restoration to heaven, but 
always in a lower state than might have been theirs if they had 
not sinned. They are all penitent, and a shadow of remorse 
seems ever to haunt them. 
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The book, mingling truth with error, and defective in literary 
form, may, nevertheless, be one of the means employed under 
Divine Providence to bring some spiritual light to those who sit 
in darkness, and to give a degree of comfort to those that 
mourn. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


PuBLISHED by the Scottish New-Church Evidence Society, in 
the interests of the Isolated Receivers of the New-Church Doc- 
trines in Scotland. This is a comely little monthly, containing 
besides church news and other interesting matter, a unique feat- 
ure, consisting of a special service, in which all the scattered ones 
are presumed to unite at a stated hour on a specified Sunday. 
This service, which appears under the title, “The Isolated Re- 
ceivers’ Church,” varies from month to month, but uniformly 
includes brief prayers, assignments of portions of the Word to 
be read, and a brief outline of a meditation or sermon from a 
given passage of Scripture, closing with the benediction. We 
have read with pleasure the successive ‘chapters of an auto- 
biographic serial, which this periodical has been publishing, enti- 
tled, “‘ From the Old Church to the New,” and trust that it may 
appear, when completed, in separate form. Literature of this 
kind is always acceptable, and the New Church has too little of - 
it. Its missionary value can hardly be overestimated. 


The New-Church League Journal for December came rather 
late to be mentioned here, but it was, as usual, bright and earnest, 
with timely matter in prose and poetry, all of it brief and all of 
it interesting. Seventy pages of such literature from the young 
people is a boon to the church, and their generous efforts will 
react to their own benefit. 


The following publications have been received, but our space 
does not admit of adequate mention in this issue: 

Swedenborg’s “Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” new edi- 
tion. ‘The New Canaan,” by Rev. Berry Edmiston. “Divine 
Selection, or the Survival of the Useful,” by Rev. George Henry 
Dole. 
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